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ANotes. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 


There is something touching in the simple 
words of sorrowful surprise with which Evelyn, 
after his long course of travel abroad, records in 
his Diary the incidents of the Christmas Day of 
1652, which he spent at Sayes Court. He had left 


England a monarchy. When he returned, it was 
a commonwealth, during the existence of which all 
observance of the day was prohibited. At the 
above date he writes, — “ Christmas Day, no 
sermon anywhere ; no church being permitted to 
be open ; so observed it at home.” Again, in the 
following year,—“ Christmas Day. No churches 
or public worship. I was fain to pass the devo- 
tions of that Blessed Day with my family at 
home.” Still more gloomy is the next year’s 
entry,—“ 1654. Christmas Day. No public offices 
in churches ; but penalties to observers ; so as I 
was constrained to celebrate it at home.” In 1655 
we read,—“ There was no more notice taken of 
Christmas Day in churches.” The season was 
still more embittered. It was at this holiday time 
that Evelyn made the following record :— 





“T went to London, where Dr. Wild preached the 
funeral sermon of Preaching ; this being the last day ; 
after which Cromwell's proclamation was to take place, 
that none of the Church of England should dare either 
to preach, or administer Sacraments, teach school, &c., 
on pain of imprisonment orexile. So this was the mourn- 
fullest day that in my life I had seen, or the Church of 
England herself since the Reformation, to the great 
rejoicing of both Priest and Presbyter. So pathetic was 
his discourse that it drew many tears from the auditory. 
Myself, wife, and some of our family, received the Com- 
munion. God make me thankful who hath hitherto 
provided for us the food of our souls as well as bodies. 
The Lord Jesus pity our distressed Church, and bring 
back the Captivity of Zion.” 


What could not be celebrated in public was 
performed in private. On the Christmas Day of 
1656, Evelyn chronicles his going “to London to 
receive the Blessed Sacrament, this holy festival, 
at Dr. Wild’s lodgings, where I rejoiced to find so 
full an assembly of devout and sober Christians.” 
“26th. I invited some of my neighbours and 
tenants, according to custom, and to preserve hospi- 
tality and charity.” By next year some of the clergy 
were bolder grown, but their boldness was met by 
rough treatment. Here is a record of the day, 
A.D. 1657:— 


“T went to London with my wife to celebrate Christ- 
mas Day, Mr. Gunning preaching in Exeter Chapel, on 
Michah vii. 2. Sermon ended, as he was going to the 
Holy Sacrament, the Chapel was surrounded with sol- 
diers, and all the communicants and assembly surprized 
and kept prisoners by them; some in the house, others 
carried away. It fell to my share to be confined toa 
room in the house, where yet I was permitted to dine 
with the master of it, the Countess of Dorset, Lady 
Hutton, and some others of Quality who invited me. In 
the afternoon, came Col. Whalley, Goffe, and others from 
Whitehall, to examine us one by one. Some they com- 
mitted to the Marshal, some to prison. When I came 
before them, they took my name and abode, examined 
me, why, contrary to the ordinance made, that none 
should any longer observe the superstitious time of the 
Nativity (so esteemed by them), 1 durst offend and par- 
ticularly pray for Charles Stuart, for which we had no 
Scripture. I told them we did not pray for Charles 
Stuart, but for all Christian Kings, Princes, and Gover- 
nors. They replied, in so doing, we prayed for the King 
of Spain too, who was their enemy and a Papist; with 
other frivolous and ensnaring questions and much threat- 
ening; and finding no colour to detain me, they dismissed 
me with much pity of my ignorance. There were men 
of high flight and above ordinances and spoke spiteful 
things of our Lord’s Nativity. As we went up to receive 
the Sacrament, the miscreants held their muskets against 
us, as if they would have shot us at the altar, but yet 
suffering us to finish the office of Communion, as perhaps 
not having instructions what to do in case they found us 
in that action. So I got home, late the next day, blessed 
be God !” 

Of the anniversaries of 1658 and 1659, there is 
no record, but we have this “ Jubilate” on Novem- 
ber 25th, 1660,—“ Dr. Rainbow preached before 
the King, on Luke ii. 14, of the glory to be given 
God for all His mercies ; especially for restoring 
the Church and Government. Now the service 
was performed with music, voices, &c., as for- 
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merly.” On the Christmas Day following, Evelyn 
writes,—“ Preached at the Abbey, Dr. Earle, 
Clerk of his Majesty’s Closet, and my dear friend, 
now Dean of Westminster, on Luke ii. 13, 14, con- 
doling the breach made in the public joy by the 
lamented death of the Princess” (of Orange, the 
King’s sister, of small pox, on the 22nd), “ which 
entirely altered the face and gallantry of the whole 
Court.” 

The contrast that ensued must have stricken 
Evelyn with sorrow. At Christmas-tide, 1662, 
“T was told,” writes Pepys, in his Diary, “ that 
my Lady Castlemaine hath all the King’s Christ- 
mas presents made him by the Peers, which is a 
most abominable thing ; and that at the great bull 
she was much richer in jewels than the Queen and 
Duchess put together.” How completely the 
wheel had turned round is seen in the next para- 
graph. “The Commons in Parliament, I hear, 
are very high to stand for an Act of Uniformity, 
and will not indulge the Papists, which is endea- 
voured by the Court party, not the Presbyters.” 
Nevertheless, “the Court Llapists” took the indul- 
gence that was not specially granted. In the year 
1667, it had become one of the London sights to 
go to the Queen’s chapel on Christmas Eve. 
Pepys stood there, near the rails, from nine at 
night to two in the morning. He expected to see 
a figuring of the birth of Our Saviour, the manger, 
&c., but he stood amid a crowd of lackeys, 
beggars, fine ladies, zealous poor Papists, gaping 
Protestants, and cut-purses, with only Queen and 
Court to stare at, and an endless musical service 
to listen to. The Papists, he says, had the wit to 
bring cushions to kneel upon. Lady Castlemaine, 
he adds, “looked prettily in her night-clothes.” 
Pepys finished his night, or rather Christmas 
morning, at the Rose Tavern, over “ burnt wine,” 
and so home by moonlight. He stopped now and 
then, on his way, to drop money, as was the 
custom, and so home, where he found his wife in 
bed, and Jane and the maid making pies. He was 
up by nine, to church ;—dull sermon, crowds of 
fine people, a good Christmas dinner, a quiet 
afternoon, and a joyous evening, brought the day 
to an end. At Court, things went from bad to 
worse. One may be a little surprised to find 
Evelyn himself there on Christmas Day 1684; 
but he was ashamed of what he saw. “Dr. Dove 
preached before the King. I saw this evening 
such a scene of profuse gaming, and the King in 
the midst of his three concubines, as I had never 
before seen ; luxurious dallying and profaneness.” 
It was the last Christmas Day of that “ most 
religious and gracious king,” and the observance 
of it presents contrasts (on which it is not neces- 
sary to dwell) with the non-observance of the day 
under the Puritans. Ep. 

P.S. Walter Scott has aptly illustrated the fierce 
opposition to observation of the festival on the 





side of the Covenanters. In Old Mortality, when 
Cuddie Headrigg and his mother, Mause, are dis- 
missed from the barony of Tillietudlem, by Lady 
Margaret Bellenden, who “will ha’e nae Whiggery” 
on her estate, Cuddie exclaims to his Covenanting 
mother, “This is a waur dirdum than we got frae 
Mr. Gudyill when ye garr’d me refuse to eat the 
plum-porridge on Yule-eve, as if it were any matter 
to God or man whether a pleughman had suppit 
on minched pies or sour sowens.” “It was for- 
bidden meat,” rejoins old Mause ; “things dedi- 
cated to set days and holidays, which are inhibited 
to the use of Protestant Christians.” 





CHRISTMAS WITH BISHOP HACKET. 

The Christmas sermons of this good bishop are 
well worth introducing amidst the attractive litera- 
ture of the season. They are ten or twelve in 
number, and are most appropriately placed in the 
forefront of his Century of Sermons (fo., 1675), 
alluring the reader further into one of the 
most entertaining folios in English divinity. 
Though dealing largely in rebuke; Hacket’s dis- 
courses are full of the affectionate counsels and 
gentle persuasiveness of the Apostle of Love :— 

“Sit in the vicar’s seat: youll hear 
The doctrine of a gentle Johnian, 
Whose hand is white, whose tone is clear, 
Whose phrase is very Ciceronian. ... 
His sermon never said or showed 
That earth is foul, that heaven is gracious, 
Without refreshment on the road 
From Jerome or from Athanasius.” 

The Christmas sermons show how happily the 
bishop’s motto, written over Faithorne’s large 
portrait, characterized the man: “Serve Gop 
AND BE CHEARFVLL.” Hacket could not bear, it 
is said, to look upon a sour man at dinner. His 
admirable biographer tells us that as Christmas 
approached he would beg of the King to allow him 
to return to his diocese ; and thither he often went 
“in frosty Winter weather,” to be like “ the good 
Pastor among his sheep where they m* hear his 
voice at Christmas, and the other great Feasts” 
p. xxxix). As the anniversary came round, he 
was ready with a Christmas address, invariably 
founded upon the Second Lesson in the Morning 
Prayer ; the most gladsome of all being that on 
the text,— 

“Glory to God on high, on earth be peace 

And love towards men of love—salvation and release.” 
It was “the theme of my doctrine sundry times” 
p. 60); no Scripture, as he thought, being more 
fertile of wonders, or more adapted to encourage 


joyous thoughts. No less than fifteen sermons 


are devoted to the Incarnation. They evidence 
the heartiness with which the amiable prelate, in 
common with the nation, entered into the spirit of 
the hallowed season. They also afford many 
curious illustrations of the festive habits of the day 
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and of the manners of the time. 
homely phrase, “ A merry Christmas !” was old 
and homely then. It was “every man’s salutation 
wherewith he greets his neighbour at this time of 
the year”; this is the subject of his fourth dis- 
course. “Surely were it not that the birth of 
Jesus made us merry at this season, and put glad- 
ness into our hearts, all the year beside would be 
louring and lumpish, without all manner of con- 
solation” (p. 30). It was also “much in every 
one’s talk, ‘Who keeps a good house at Christ- 


mas ?’” (p. 87). There is reference to the noon- 
day dinner, a great feast, which “must have the 
benediction of a Preacher’s pains before it,” be- 


cause a plain grace would not serve the turn. In 
grave tones he censures the immoderate and luxu- 
rious feasts, which “in many families do reach to 


midnight”; and he encouraged his flock upon 
every occasion to sobriety in their diet and in 
their pleasures, presenting innocency and sim- 


plicity in attractive guise. The extravagant dress, 
which also seems to have been then an adjunct of 
the season, falls under rebuke. Contrasting the ¢ 


Yr 
I 


ments of the crowd at the Advent of Christ to 
Jerusalem, he says, — “Christ would not have 
honoured yours with his feet ; he would not have 


trod upon your Peacock attire, which is so vai 
alterable” (p. 47). “ Apparel superlative 

most vain, and most effeminate; how gene 
ully it is to be seen upon all people’s shoulders 
To what excessive bravery is the ]} the 
whole kingdom rais'd in less than the revolution 
f thirty years, not only in this luxurious City, 
but in little Bethlehem, in every village of th 
field !” (p. Certain games are repreh¢ nded : 
“ What a revenue it would be to help the needy 
the tenth of Christmas gaming and dicing were 
bestowed upon them. Among lawful oan 
good pastimes of this Festival time, it is strange 
that dicing is crept in among them” (p. 59). In 
addition his animadversion to the late hours 
at their feasts, the length of time thus occupied in 
the “junketings” of the holidays under 
notice. 

“Christmas is celebrated part of the new year 
and part of the old” (p. 48); “Christmas Day 
hath twelve days joyn’d unto it, to eche out 
the solemnity” (p. 64 Christmas joy not 
only for os first twelve days, when the of 
God was born, but for , 
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twelve hundred years, and many hundreds after 
them, to the world’s end” (p. 48). The bisl 10p 
has severe words against those whose “ strictness 
would allow of no sports or pleasurable jocund- 
ne at the season (p. 46). The association of 
music nd song with the season is also abundantly 
illustrated by these discourses. “ Nothing d th 
rng agree with this day than a godly song” 
(p- At page 68, there is a defence of mus 

in cl aden as stately and sober as the well- 








| 
Thus, the old | known passage in The Ecclesiastical Polity. 





| inward heart ! 


His 
congregations were always exhorted to bring into 
their annual celebration their best skill, their best 
harmony, and their best cheerfulness. Coleridge 
happily noted one paragraph in one of these 
Christmas sermons as “one of Hacket’s sweetest 
passages : it is really a beautiful little hymn” (Notes 
on English Divines). It is as follows :— 

“TI beseech you observe, all you that would keep a 
good Christmas as you ought, that the glory of God is the 
best celebration of His Sons nativity; and all your pas- 
times and mirth (which I disallow not, but rather com- 
mend in moderate use) must so be manag'd, without 
riot, without surfeiting, without excessive gaming, with- 
out pride and vain pomp, in harmlessness, in sobriety, as 
if the glory of the Lord were round about us. Christ 
was born to save them that were lost; but frequently you 
abuse His Nativity with so many vices , such disordered 
outrages, that you make this happy time an occasion for 
your loss rather than for your salvation. Praise Him in 
the con gregation of the people! Praise Him in your 
Praise Him with the sanctity of your life ! 
Prais e him in your charity to them that need and are in 
want! This is the glory of God shining round, and the 
most Christian solemnizing of the Birth of Jesus.” 


P. 27 
J. E. 


Balny. 
OXFORDSHIRE CHRISTMAS MIRACLE PLAY. 
Perhaps the following may be of sufficient inter- 
Christmas number. 





est to appear in your The 
text of the play was taken down by myself from 
the lips of one of the performe - in 1853. I first 
saw it ‘ted in the Hall aye old Vicar: e House 
Thar 1e€, in the year 183%  b Vy those whose custom 
had been, from’ time immemorial, to perform it 
the houses of the gentle people of that neigh- 
bourhood at Christmas, between St. Thomas’s Day 





and Old Christmas Eve, January 5. These per- 
| formers (now long scattered, and all dead but one, 
las I am informed: claimed to be the “true and 
| legitimate successors” of the mummers who, in 
| previous centuries, constantly performed at a 
- Whitsun” and “Christmas Church Ales,” re- 
|eords of which are found on almost every sans 
of the “Stewards’ and Churchwardens’ Books of 
the Prebendal Church of our Blessed Lady of 





the 


Thame.” 


In Mr. Lupton’s History of Thame, some 
vccount of these performances is given ; while, in 
Ac ldress ” prefixed to his privately printed 
and curious trac t, Extracts from the Accounts of 


the Proctors and Stewards, &c. of that town, he refers 
to the exceeding great popularity of the mumming 
for many years. In Lord Wenman’s time, 4. e. 
1790, the performances were annually given at 
Thame Park; and at the Baronial Hall of Brill, 
Bucks, about 1808-14, the entertainment was 
attended by the nobility and gentry for miles 

und, and is reported to have been produced on a 

‘ale of considerable magnificence. 

The man from whom [ took down the following 
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in my Note-book. had performed at Brill, in the 
year 1807, and his father had done the same at 
Thame Park in the previous century. I do not 
profess to be able to explain the text of the play, 
nor can I quite admire all its points. Its coarse- 
ness, too, is not to my taste. Least of all can 
I comprehend its purport. Its anachronisms will 
be patent to all. But at least its action is 
vigorous, and, when I was a boy, I confess that I 
thought the performance most delightful and 
impressive. As the late Mr. Lupton (a local anti- 
quarian and a gentleman of excellent taste and 
high character) informed me of so much that is 
here set forth, I may add that he, at the same 
time, expressed his conviction that my version of 
the play is most probably the only one that had 
ever been committed to paper; for the dialogue 
was purely traditional, and handed down from 
father to son. Nothing whatsoever has been 
altered or added by myself. I have only ventured 
to put the directions in Italics in a little more con- 
cise and intelligible language than that in which 
they were dictated to me. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 
King Alfred. 
King Alfred’s Queen. 
King William. 
Old King Cole (with a wooden leg). 
Giant Blunderbore. 
Little Jack. 
Old Father Christmas. 
St. George of England. 
Theo Old Dragon. 
The Merry Andrew. 
Old Doctor Ball. 
Morres-Men. 
All the mummers come in singing, and walk round the 
place in a circle, and then stand on one side. 
Enter King Alfred and his Queen arm-in-arm. 
I am King Alfred, and this here is my Bride, 
I’ve a crown on my pate and a sword by my side. 
[Stands apart. 
Enter King Cole. 
I am King Cole, and I carry my stump, 
Hurrah for King Charles! down with old Noll’s Rump! 
[Stands apart. 
Enter King William. 
I am King William of blessed me-mo-ry, 
Who came and pulled down the high gallows-tree, 
And brought us all peace and pros-pe-ri-ty. 
[Stands apart. 
Enter Giant Blunderbore. 
I am Giant Blunderbore, fee, fi, fum, 
Ready to fight ye all—so I says, “‘come,” 


Enter Little Jack ( Blunderbore continues ). 


And this here is my little man Jack, 
A thump on his rump and a whack on his back. 
[Strikes him twice. 
I'll fight King Alfred, I'll fight King Cole, 
I’m ready to fight any mortal soul ; 
So here, I, Blunderbore, takes my stand, 
With this little devil, Jack, at my right hand, 
Ready to fight for mortal life. Fee, fi, fum. 
[The Giant and Little Jack stand apart. 





Enter St. George. 
I am St. George of Merry Eng-land, 
Bring in the morres-men, bring in our band. 
[Morres-men come forward and dance to a tune 
from fife and drum. The dance being ended, 
St. George continues. 
These are our tricks. Ho! men, ho! 
These are our sticks,— whack men so. 
[Strikes the Dragon, who roars, and comes forward. 


The Dragon speaks. 
Stand on head, stand on feet, 
Meat, meat, meat for to eat. 
[Tries to bite King Alfred. 
I am the dragon, here are my jaws, 
I am the dragon, here are my claws. 
Meat, meat, meat for to eat. 
Stand on my head, stand on my feet. 
[Turns a summersault and stands aside. 
All sing, several times repeated. 
Ho! ho! ho! 
Whack men so. 
[The drum and fife sounds. They all fight, and 
after general disorder, fall down. 


Enter Old Doctor Ball. 


I am the doctor, and I cure all ills, 
Only gullup my portions [qy. potions] and swallow my 
pills ; 


I can cure the itch, the stitch, the pox, the palsy and 
the gout, 

All pains within and all pains without. 
Up from the floor, Giant Blunderbore ! 

[Gives him a pill, and he rises at once. 
Get up King; get up Bride ; 
Get up Fool, and stand aside. 

[Gives them each a pill, and they rise. 
Get up King Cole, and tell the gentlefolks all, 
There never was a doctor like Mr. Doctor Ball ; 
Get up St. George, old England's knight, 

[Gives him a pill. 

You have wounded the Dragon, and finished the fight. 

[All stand aside but the dragon, who lies in con- 
vulsions on the floor. 

Now kill the old Dragon, and poison old Nick, 
At Yule-tyde both o’ ye, cut your stick. 

[The doctor forces a large pill down the dragon’s 
throat, who thereupon roars, and dies in con- 
vulsions. 

Then enter Father Christmas. 
I am Father Christmas! hold, men, hold ! 
Be there‘loaf in your locker, and sheep in your fold, 
A fire on the hearth, and good luck for your lot, 
Money in your pocket, and a pudding in the pot. 
He sings. 
Hold, men, hold ! 
Put up your sticks, 
End all your tricks ; 
Hold, men, hold ! 
Chorus (all sing, while one goes round with a 
hat for gifts). 
Hold, men,-hold ! 
We are very cold, 
Inside and outside, 
We are very cold. : 
If you don’t give us silver, 
Then give us gold 
From the money in your pockets— 
[Some of the performers show signs of fighting again. 
Hold, men, hold ! 
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Song and chorus. 
God A’mighty bless your hearth and fold, 
Shut out the wolf, and keep out the cold ; 
You gev’ [have given] us silver, keep you the gold, 
For ‘tis money in your pocket.—Hold, men, hold! 
Repeat in chorus. 
God A’mighty bless, &c. 
[Zxeunt omnes. 
Freperick Grorce Ler, D.C.L. 
All Saints’ Vicarage, Lambeth. 





CHRISTMAS MUMMERS IN DORSETSHIRE. 

I have lately been furnished with copies of a 
species of play, as performed by mummers at 
Christmas-tide in two distinct parishes in Dorset, a 
short account of which I thought might prove ac- 
ceptable to the Christmas Number of “ N. & Q.” 

The two copies bear a strong family resemblance 
to each other ; and as they are of some considerable 


length, and necessarily too long for the pages of 


“N. & Q.,” I must content myself with giving a 
list of the characters in each :— 
No, 1. Old Father Christmas. 

Room (?). 
Anthony, the Egyptian King. 
St. George. 
St. Patrick. 
Capt. Bluster. 
Gracious King. 
General Valentine. 
Colonel Spring. 
Old Betty. 
Doctor. 
Servant-man. 
Old Father Christmas. 
Rume (?). 
Turkish Knight. 
King George. 
Marshalee. 
Valiant Soldier. 
Cutting Star. 
Doctor. 
Old Bet. 
Those who desire a more detailed account of their 
doings and sayings, I would refer to somewhat 
similar proceedings related in Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities, i. 250; Hone’s Every-Day Book, ii. 
823 ; and Chambers’s Book of Days, ii. 740; in 
which last there is a capital engraving of a party 
of mummers. 

I would, however, venture to claim for our 
Dorsetshire mummers the introduction of “ Old 


A 
° 
bo 


Bet,” intended, I presume, to represent the wife of 


“Old Father Christmas,” the character being taken 
by a boy, possessed of a shrill voice, and being 
dressed as a very old woman, in a black bonnet 
and red cloak ; Father Christmas himself being 
mounted sometimes on a wooden horse, covered 
with trappings of dark cloth, from which the old 
man is generally more than once thrown. The 
rest of the party are decked out as befits the 
character each is intended to assume, garnished 
with bows, coloured strips of paper, caps, sashes, 








buttons, swords, helmets, &c. The representation 

of the play concludes in each case with a song. 
The mummers proceed from parish to parish ; 

and from-the good cheer they meet with in most, 

contrive to spend, on the whole, a tolerably “ merry 

Christmas.” J. 8. Upat. 
Junior Athenzeum Club. 





MY CHRISTMAS DAY OF 1824. 

In 1824 I was nearly fifteen, and under the care 
of a tutor at Haarlem, who educated several Eng- 
lishmen ; amongst others, Admiral Ommaney, his 
brother Walter, and the brave and talented George 
Grenfell, who met such a melancholy fate in the 
Civil War of the United States. My parents were 
then at Brussels ; and two days previous to Christ- 
mas Day I left Haarlem witii another English lad 
of my own age, who died young, to spend a fort- 
night with my family. 

I believe the journey can now be performed in 
four hours; but in those days, the diligence to 
Rotterdam travelled at the rate of about five miles 
an hour, and was a huge vehicle which held six in 
the front part, and had a long hearse-like ex- 
crescence behind, across the inside of which there 
were four seats, that afforded sitting room for a 
dozen victims. To this there was no other entrance 
than one door, so that to reach the furthest seat 
you had to ask three persons to rise, a process 
which was sometimes long in the case of substantial 
Dutchmen who were smoking their pipes. 

Into this furthest seat my friend and I penetrated 
at an early hour on a very cold and foggy morning. 
His clothes were packed with mine in a large black 
portmanteau, which has withstood the hard wear 
and tear of fifty years, and may last another genera- 
tion. This was our only incumbrance ; and when 
that was hoisted on to the roof, we started for 
Rotterdam. 

The old diligence rolled slowly on; the ten 
Hollanders were soon all smoking, and we tried to 
do the same, although at that time we were only 
imperfect masters of that most valuable accom- 
plishment. The four little side windows were all 
closed, as a matter of course, and the fog was soon, 


if less aguish, thicker inside than outside the 
diligence. At last, much in the condition of red 


herrings, we all tumbled out at Leyden; and to our 
surprise found that in the front compartment of 
our vehicle we had for travelling companion an 
Englishman, who was what was then termed a great 
dandy, but of rather an old school. I think his 
name was Williams; but I remember that he 
claimed to be intimately acquainted with Lord 
Byron, and thought fit to lecture us lads for 
laughing at a strange specimen of a Leyden pro- 
fessor who talked Latin to a companion, for which 
offence we avoided telling our monitor to which 
hotel we were going when we were obliged to stop 
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at Rotterdam, and allowed him to go to avery bad 
one. 

So far our progress, if slow, had been sure ; but 
there it ceased, as there was a general exclamation, 
“the waters are out!” The Maas spread far and 
wide its muddy stream over the flat lands opposite 
to Rotterdam ; and as we looked out from our 
hotel through the fine old trees, the Boomtjes as 
the natives affectionately called them, it was very 
clear that until next day, or perhaps the next, 
there was no chance of our going further. For- 
tunately I had friends in the place, who spoke 
English, with whom we dined ; and one of whose 
guests was, I think, on that day, P. A. L., the 
accomplished contributor to “N. & Q.,” whose 
death will be always regretted by its readers, We 
had, therefore, little reason to complain, for the 
moment, of the wild doings of the Maas. But the 
case Was Yéry different when, the next morning, a 
rie of wind added to the difficulty of reaching 
anything like firm land on the other side of that 
river. Hour after hour passed, and it was only 
late in the day that it was thought safe to cross it. 
The diligence was then pushed on to something 
between a boat and a raft, with a mast and sail on 
one side and a vast lee-board on the other, and 
went staggering on its voyage like a drunken 
giant. My companion and I, with four other pas- 
sengers and two boatmen, then tumbled into a 
boat, which was none too large for the party, and 
put off for what looked like a very small island in 
the midst of the expanse of water before us. 
When a Dutch boatman has let down a stout lee- 
board, on which he can rely, he is very indifferent 
as to the amount of sail his boat carries ; and as it 
was still blowing rather hard, we were flying 
through the water when, at about a quarter of « mile 
from land, we ran upon something, which proved to 
be a tree under the stream, that, luckily for us, broke 
short off, but so nearly capsized the boat that we 
were up to our ankles in water, and in that state 
we reached our destination. 

If that looked like a mere spot at a distance, it 
turned out to be in reality but a small patch of dry 
land, on which was a wretched post-house, for it 
hardly deserved the name of aninn. From ita 
long line of road, carried apparently on the top of 
an embankment, stretched out like a finger-post 
before us. Alas! it only pointed out our way to 
Brussels ; as we were very soon made to under- 
stand, although our knowledge of Dutch was small, 
that for the present we could not follow it. We 
were, in fact, caught in a trap, and a somewhat 
damp one. There was only a miserable dull peat 


fire in the inn, and nothing to eat or drink but | 
bread, butter, and cheese, with indifferent hollands | 


and worse coffee. Christmas trees had not at that 


time come into fashion ; but Christmas Eve was | 
perhaps then usually more jolly than it is now. | 
Yet certainly not for us, as we sat steaming in our 








wet clothes round the fire throughout the night ; 
and it was very difficult not to grieve that we had 
left our kind friends at Rotterdam, or not to feel 
anxious for our Christmas pudding of the morrow. 
At last, however, it was light enough to see ; but 
so late before we started, that what with bad 
weather, worse roads, and many stoppages, it was 
near midnight when we arrived at Brussels. We 
had spent a strange Christmas Day. 

Even then our troubles were not at an end. The 
hotel at which the diligence stopped was in the 
lower town, and of course we were expected to 
take a bed there; but, boy-like, we were deter- 
mined to go home, without having any idea of 
where it was, except that it was in the Park. At 
first no one would show us the way thither ; yet, 
by mustering all the French we could command, 
we at last induced a man, who stood by in a blouse, 
to shoulder our portmanteau and go with us. 

In those days the Park was a desolate place at 
night ; at least, a great part of the side towards 
the railway-station, on which there was then a good 
deal of open ground, now built on; and it was very 
badly lighted everywhere. The night was also 
intensely cold and dark ; and we were hardly in the 
Park when our conductor refused to go any further, 
began to cry and talk about his mother ; in short, 
either was, or pretended to be, an idiot. We were, 
therefore, obliged to give him a couple of frances, 
and trust to ourselves. The portmanteau was, 
however, as much as we could carry between us ; 
and we soon came to the conclusion that one of us 
must sit on guard over it while the other went to 
find some person to show us the house we sought. 

I was the first to undertake to do this; and, as 
the only human beings I could find were two sen- 
tinels, who accompanied an instruction to “ passez 
au large” by the unpleasant rattle of a musket, I 
knocked in despair at a large house, from the 
garret of which issued a night-cap. The owner of 
it was, however, evidently not pleased; for he 
replied to my inquiries by a volley of oaths and 
the contents of some article of crockery, which my 
activity luckily enabled me to avoid. Nothing 
daunted, I next pulled hard for a long time at a 
bell, which I found out at last was hanging at the 
gateway of an unfinished building. I afterwards 
learned it was the palace of the Prince of Orange. 
Having gone right round the Park without meeting 
any person but the sentinels, I returned to my 
friend, who thought I was lost, and he then started 
off on a similar voyage of discovery. 

I sat for a long time on the portmanteau ; but 
my friend was more fortunate than I had been, as, 
at some distance, he met a man who was hurrying 
along, and who, in reply to his very imperfect 
French, asked him, in very good English, if he was 
an English lad. You may imagine his delight 
when he found that he had met a courier who was 
going to the English Embassy to deliver his des- 
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patches, and who very good-naturedly told us that, 
if we would sit quietly where we were until he had 
done so, he would show us where my family was 
residing. When we knocked at the door it was 
two o’clock in the morning of the day after Christ- 
mas Day ; and I have now told you how I spent 
my Christmas of 1824. Ratra N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 

P.S. Although Lord Yarmouth had not then 
made his profound reflection on Wilkie’s husband 
enraged because the leg of mutton was not done, 
“ What a fool that fellow must be not to see what 
a glorious grill he might have,” we acted upon his 
principle, and did not go to bed until we had done 
ample justice to broiled turkey, and plum-pudding 
In proportion. 


“YE BOARE’S HEADE.” 

The time-honoured custom of the Boar’s Head 
Feast at Christmas-tide will, I am afraid, become 
extinct in London, since the change of proprietor- 
ship of Old St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, which 
took place last year. All true lovers of the rare 
old feast, so peculiarly characteristic of English 
hospitality, must regret this, especially those who 
are residents in London ; for, be it remembered, it 
was so appropriate to have had the feast held in a 
building so plentiful with historical associations, 
going back into the Dark Ages, as the Old Gate, 
the only remaining relic of the Priory of St. John 
of Jerusalem. The boar’s head is still served 
up at Queen’s College, Oxford, but I do not think 
it can be more enjoyable than the Christmas 
custom used to be at Clerkenwell, with the hall 
strewn with rushes, the gigantic yule log drawn in 
by the sons of the host (the late proprietor), with 
the accompanying announcement by bugles, and 
the bringing in of the boar’s head, the 
dressed all in white” singing the good old carol 
(printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1521), copies of 
which being in the hands of the guests, who joined 
in the chorus, rendering the whole scene so 
pleasant as never to be forgotten. The loving cup 
was never omitted, and of course wassail was 
duly brought in, “y* Lorde of Mysrewle” doing 
his duty “passing well.” The following is an 
exact copy of the carol :— 

“CAROLL AT YE BRYNGYNE IN YE Bore’s HEED. 

Caput apri differo 
Reddens laudem domino. 
The Bore’s heed in hande bringe I, 
With garlens gay and rosemarie, 
I pray you all synge merrilie, 
Quz estis in convivio. 
The Bore’s heed I understande 
Is the chefe servyce in this lande, 
Loke wherever it be fonde. 
Servite cum cantico. 
Be gladde lordes, both more and lesse, 
For this hath ordeyned our stewarde 
To chere you all this Christmasse, 
The bore’s heed with mustarde.” 


* cook 








As we may never see another boar’s head at St. 
John’s Gate, kindly permit me to give you a copy 
of the invitation the late host and his predecessor 
used to issue, which is a curious production, and 
may interest some of your readers anxious to learn 
something about the old edifice and its now extinct 
yearly customs :— 

“We'll passe aboute y* lovynge cuppe, 
Aud sende y* wassaile rounde ; 
With myrthe and songes of chyvalrie, 
These goodlye Halles shall sounde.’ 

[Here is an illustration of the north side of the Gate.] 
Samuel Wickens, ye Grande Mayester of ye Priorye of 
Sainte John, Greetinge welle hys ryght trustye and welle 
beloved friends, dothe herebye summon them to hys 
councille, to be holden in y* Greate Halle of y* Priorye, 
aforesaide, on y® ninthe daye of Ianuarie, anno Domini 
one thousande eighte hundrede and seventie-three, to 
adjudycate on y* qualitie of hys viandes : that is to saye, 
Roaste Beefe and Plumbe Puddynge, and with a cordialle 
greetinge in y® Wassaile Boule and y* Lovynge Cuppe, 
perpetuate to alle tyme and to tyme oute of mynde a 
ryghte goodlye and lastynge fellowshipe. Ye Boare’s 
Heade will be broughte into ye Halle, and ye Chante 
wille be Sunge, at sixe of the clocke, at whiche tyme ye 
Feaste wille begine.” 

And with carols and toasts did we keep up the 
feast. The modern Knights of St. John will do 
well to resuscitate the Boar’s Head Feast and its 
appurtenances of carol singing, &c., and not to 
interdict Christmas observances as they have been 
done elsewhere upon several occasions, but with a 
permanent result. (Vide Evelyn’s Diary, vol. i., 
pp. 297, 300, 322, 327, 341, 1652-1655, and 1657, 
respectively.) J. JEREMIAH, Jun. 

43, Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell. 





GHOST STORIES. 

The first of these stories I had from Grafin 
Louise R., who was told it by one of the ghost- 
seers, for there were several. The cholera was 
raging in Bavaria ; several of the small mountain 
villages had been literally depopulated. The late 
King Louis, Queen Therese, and the Court were at 
Aschaffenburg, as the pestilence was peculiarly 
fatal in Munich, a place Queen Therese disliked 
very much, when, either on account of some State 
ceremonial, or from one of his usual fits of rest- 
lessness, King Louis announced that the Court 
would return to Munich in three days. The 
evening before they started, the Queen and several 
of her ladies were sitting in one of her apartments 
in the palace, the last but one of the suite. She 
was in low spirits, and all were unhappy at the 
prospect of the return to Munich. It was a warm 
summer evening, drawing on to dusk. Presently 
a lady, dressed in white, came into the room, and 
making a slight reverence to the Queen, passed on 
into the inner room, which opened from the one in 
which they were sitting. A few moments after 
she had passed, it struck all present that they did 
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not recognize her; also, that none of the other 
ladies on that day were wearing white dresses. 
The Queen and some others stood up, and went 
into the room to see whom it might be, and found 
it e7 ipts 
the doc. by which they had entered, and the room 
was on the second story, so that no one could have 
got out of the window. Suddenly all felt that it 
must have been “the White Lady,” whose visit is 
believed to foretell the death of one of the 
Bavarian royal family, and some of the ladies 
fainted. The Court went to Munich on the next 
day, according to appointment, and three days 
after, Queen Therese was dead of the cholera. 

The second story is this. My father’s regiment 
was stationed at Clare Castle, in the County Clare, 
Ireland ; this was during part of the Peninsular 
War. He had not long joined, and was not 
narried ; but his cousin, the late Major F. D., 
then a Captain, and his wife were also with the 
regiment. It was the beginning of winter; the 
regiment had been only a week in the castle, and 
no one expected a move before spring. Mrs. D. 
had been giving some directions about her rooms, 
when her maid said to her,—“ It will not be worth 
your while, ma’am, to get these things, as the 
cegiment will be marching in a day or two.”—Mrs. 

‘ said, ” Impossible ! we are here for the winte T, 
at least.”—“ Oh, ma’am,” said the maid, “ the 
white lady was seen on the battlements last night 
yy the sentries, and whenever she appears, the 
route comes within the week.” The tradition was 
that a lady in white was seen to walk about on 
the ramparts, wringing her hands and weeping 
bitterly, just before the route came for any regi- 
ment stationed in the castle. She was said to 
have been the wife of an officer, who had died of 
grief in consequence of her husband having been 
suddenly ordered off on foreign service. The 
route came before two hours, and in two days the 
regiment had left the castle. This was told me 
by Mrs. D. herself, and is perfectly unaccountable. 
When none of the officers knew anything of the 
approaching move, it does not seem likely that the 
wife of one of the men (such, I believe, was Mrs. 
D.’s servant) could know anything about it, and 
the regiment, as before said, had only arrived at 
the castle within the week. Cywra. 

Erth yr Aur, Carnarvon. 





Boory’s Guaost.—Being in the harbour of 
Catania, in Sicily, with two friends, in the month of 
August last, in sight of Mount Etna, a conversation 
arose upon the story of Booty’s chost, which was 
simultaneously broached by two of the party, who 
appeare d to recall it to their recollection at the same 
moment. The story, which each had heard from 
entirely different sources, and many years ago, 
though differing in a few details, was substantially 
the same, and to this effect :—That many years 


There was no mode of egress except | 


| 








ago, a British man-of-war was lying in the harbour 
of Catania. Some of the officers made an expe- 
dition to the crater of Mount Etna, and had a 
picnic there. They were eating ship’s biscuits, 
manufactured by one Booty, in England, and as 
one of them was knocking out some weevils from 
his biscuit, he cursed the soul of Booty, who had 
made such bad biscuits. Immediately upon this, 
a figure was seen by them to run up the side of 
Mount Etna, and throw himself into the crater, 
The form was recognized by those present as being 
that of Booty, and the fact impressed itself so 
much upon their minds that it was recorded in 
the ship’s log. The story being circulated when 
they returned to England, an action was brought 
against the officers by the relatives of Booty (who 


| had died upon the very day on which the appa- 


rition was seen at Mount Etna) for spreading 
reports injurious to his character. The officers 
adhered to their statement, and produced the 
ship’s log as evidence of its truth. The case was 
decided in their favour. I am very anxious to 
learn whether such a trial as that indicated by the 
story ever did take place, and if so, where any 
record of it is to be found. ae oe 





Lorp Lytretton’s Guost.—Although the very 
ample details supplied in “ N. & Q.” in connexion 
with this singular story would seem to exhaust the 
subject, a few lines of confirmatory testimony may, 
perhaps, not be unacceptable. My late mother 
was the only daughter of Sir George Prescott, at 
whose house, Theobald’s Park, Herts, Mr. Miles 
Peter Andrews was a frequent visitor, his lively 
manners and agreeable conversation ensuring him 
a cordial welcome, both from young and old. My 
mother had numerous opportunities of hearing 
him relate the story of his friend’s apparition, for 
though, as a rule, inclining to avoid the subject, he 
was at all times ready to narrate or confirm the 
incident for the satisfaction of an inquirer. On 
one such occasion, the story was taken down, from 
his own mouth, by a fellow-visitor, Mr. Tattenhall, 
and the manuscript remained for many years in my 
mother’s possession, until, in a change of residence, 
it was, with other old papers, accidentally de- 
stroyed. Its substance, which differs but slightly 
from accounts derived through other sources, was 
embodied in a paper on kindred subjects—“ Is it 
Possible ?”—contributed to All the Year Round 
about five years since. At Pit Place—now in the 
occupation of my friend Mr. F. Rowlands—the 
room in which Lord Lyttelton died, known as the 
Oaken Chamber, from some carving round the door, 
is still an object of interest to visitors, for whose 
use, indeed (no doubt from motives of the purest 
hospitality), it is commonly reserved. It is per- 
haps in part owing to its dual character that this 
remarkable story has so long retained its place in 
public recollection. That Mr. M. P. Andrews had 
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the vision described, can only be questioned on 
the supposition that both he and the servants who 
searched the house at Dartford for Lord Lyttelton 
on the night the latter died at Epsom, had as 


creed 
in the propagation of a falsehood. Finally, that 


Lord Lyttelton had a warning or presentiment, of 


some description, of his approaching end, is sufli- 
ciently attested by Madame Piozzi. Premising 
that the alleged warning, if given, was admittedly 
on the Thursday night, Madame P.’s diary, under 
date of the Sunday following, contains, - “ Yester- 
day, a lady from Wales dropped and told us 
she had been at Drury Lane on Friday night. 
‘How,’ asked I, ‘ were you entertained v— Ve ry 
strangely indeed! Not with the play, though, but 
the discourse of a Captain A h, who averred 
that a friend of his, Lord Lyttelton, has seen a 
spirit, who has warned him that he will die within 
three days. I have thought of nothing 
since.” The next morning brought Madame P. 
(then Mrs. Thrale) the news that the fatal pro- 
phecy had been fulfilled. H. 5. 





else 





Two Otp Curistmas Cr NottTs.— 
The inhabitants of North Clifton were formerly 
ferry free. In consequence, the ferryman and his 
dog were indulged with a dinner each at the vicar’s 
at Christmas ; and it is said that the minister's 
dog was turned out of doors while the ferryman’s 
dog enjoyed itself. The ferryman also on that day 
received of the inhabitants a prime loaf of bread. 

Near Raleigh there is a valley said to have been 
caused by an earthquake several hundred years 
ago, which swallowed up a whole village, together 
with the church. Formerly it was a custom of the 

eople to assemble in this valley every Christmas 
Das — r to listen to the ringing of the bells of 
the church beneath them. This, it was positively 
stated, might be heard by placing the ear to the 
ground and hearkening a ttentively. As late as 
1827, it was usual on this morning for old 1 
and women to tell their children and youn; iin nds 


TSTOMS OF 


to go to the valley, stoop down, and hear the bells 


ring merrily. The villagers heard the ringing of 
the bells of a neighbouring church, the sound of 
which was communicated by the surface of the 
ground. A similar belief exists, or did a short 


time ago, at Preston, Lancashire. 
F J. P. Briscoe. 
Nottingham. 


Hotty axnp MIstTLeror. 
the Stamfor 


“Last week we alluded to the evergreens of Notts. 
The other day we were down the broad drive, belonging 
to the Duke of Portland, at King’s Clipstone, in the heart 

of Sherwood Forest, and which - separates the estates of 
the Duke of Portland and Earl Manvers. In a portion 
of the drive, on each side, are rows of hollies 14 mile 
long. 
rows in England (perhaps in the world). 


—A correspondent of 
d Mercury writes as follows :— 


The woodman on watch said the y were the longest 
He ran over 








the varieties of holly, naming the variegated hedgehog 
and Queen. The latter, he said, had been purchased at 
102. per plant. He said there was no place in the United 
Kingdom to equal Thoresby Park for mistletoe: it grows 
upon the thorn. He enumerated the trees he had ob- 
served it growing upon, viz., thorn, maple, poplar, apple, 
and crab trees. He had never seen it on the oak: yet 
were the Druids wrong? He mentioned two kinds of 
berries, white and pale yellow, and said, in Notts par- 
. ance, it was like holly and other plants—they were 
heder and sheder. He had noticed a boug gh for 15 years, 
and it had never had berries upon it 
CuTHBERT Bebe, 
Curistmas Decorations.—It is still a prevail- 
ing idea, in some places, that if their decorations 
be not cleared out of the church by Candlemas 
Day (Purification, Feb. 2), there will, within the 
year, be a death in the family occupying the pew 
in which a berry or leaf is to be found on the later 
festival. Mr. Glyde, in his Norfolk Garland, 
quotes an East-Anglian authority as follows :— 
“An old lady whom I knew was so persuaded of the 
truth of this superstition that she would not be contented 
to leave the clearing of her pew to the constituted autho- 
rities, but used to send her servant, on Candlemas Eve, 
to see that her own seat, at any rate, was free from 
danger.” 
E Dvosvs. 


Crows TAKEN TO CnuurRcH AT CHRISTMAS 
Trre.—The following is from a Weardale publica- 
tion (King Edward in Weardal — 


“Tt appears to have been customary in Germany in 
the fourteenth century to take cuckoos to church. 
bastian Brant, in a book published at that time, accuses 
his countrymen of taking hawks and hounds to church, 
and interrupting divine service. And it appears from a 
translation of one passage that the cuckoo was sometimes 
taken also :— 

‘Into the church then comes another sotte, 

Withouten devotion, jetting up and down, 

Or to be seen, and show his garde cote. 

Another, on his fiste a sparhawke or fawcone, 

Or else a cuckoo.’ 

“About one hundred years later than the time at 
which the German accused his countrymen of interrupt- 
ing divine worship by taking hawks, Xc., to church, the 
practice of taking crows to church was indulged in even 
by the church-goers in Weardale. 

‘The personal answers of two Wolsinghamites to 
charges of ‘brawling or misconduct in the church at 
Wolsingham,’ given February 3rd, 1570, are as follows :— 

‘he personal answer cf John Laborne of the same 
(Wolsingham), labourer, aged 20 years. He saith that 
upon Christenmas-even last, he, the examinate,came tothe 
church ther, and brought one crowe into the said church 
byfore service; and one, William Marley, toke the said 
crowe from this examinate, and threw the same into a 
porch ther ; and he saith, upon his oath, that he knoweth 
not whoe put the strawe through the said crowe’s nose, 
and dyd not with the said crowe perturb the service, 
then being eehegun—Jelm Laborne.’ The personal 
answer of William Marley. ‘He saith that, upon 
Christenmas-even last, byfore the morning praier, John 
Laborne brought a crowe into the church, byfore the 
service, which this examinate toke into his hands, and 
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8, p. 25. 


* “See Strutt’s Sports and Pastime 
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put a strawe crosre in her mouth, to see how she could 


flye ; whereat the minister said, ‘Yt is a shame for to 


bringe any such to the church,’ to whom Laborne | 


answered, ‘ Yt is well yf ye doo no worse.’ And this | 
exauminate willd the minister to go to service, and the 
crowe should not troble him.” 


Artuvr’s Oven on THE Carron.—Six years | 


ago (Trans. of Scottish Antiquaries, March, 1868 
an attempt was made to discover the site of this 
interesting relic, without success. It is to be 
hoped, however, that it may yet be found, as it 
would be a satisfaction to know the exact spot 
where possibly the oldest stone building of Roman 
days in Britain once stood, and might have stood 
till now but for the act of a Vandal land-owner. 
Ido not observe any notice of it in “N, & Q.” 
It is figured in Gordon’s Itinerartum Septentrio- 
nale, where there is a description of it; and it is 
also noticed in Pennant’s Northern Tour. In the 
Appendix to Hxtracta ex Cronicis Scocie (Abbots- 
ford Club), p. 254, there is a curious account of it 
by Sir William St. Clair, of Roslin, in 1569, who 
calls it “Julius huif,” the name by which it was 
then known, supposed to have a traditionary refer- 
ence to Julius Agricola. In the early centuries, 
after Roman occupation had ceased, a stone or a 
stone building was a landmark often referred to. 
Dr. John Stuart, in a note to the Preface of The 
Book of Deer (Spalding Club), me ntions, in illus- 
tration of this, that the Estate of “ Stanehouse,’ 
oe” Stenhouse,” on or near which this celebrated 
building stood, no doubt thus acquired its name. 
The mill of Stanhouse was granted to the Abbey 
of Newbottle early in the thirteenth century, by 
Adam de Morham, or Malherb, a member of a 
Norman family, who were benefactors to that 
house (Newbottle Chartulary). And later in that 
century, on 2nd July, 1293, William Gurlay 
granted a piece of land to make a “ stagnum,” or 
pool, for the Mill of Stanhous, which (the grant 
says) “ juxta furnum Arthuri infra baroniam de 
Dunypas situm est,’ &c. Here we have the two 
names “Stenhouse” and “Arthurs Oven.” It 
was to mend the mill-dam of this mill that the 
unique structure was destroyed, last century, by 
the owner of the estate, whose name has been 
discreetly kept in the background, doubtless to 
spare the feelings of his successors, In strict 
justice, it ought to be inscribed on some perma- 
nent memorial, to be fixed on the site, whenever 
this shall be discovered. ANGLO-Scotvs. 


“MAR _ *—.Under this word, which has been 
added to Nares’s Glossary by the learned editors 
of the new edition (London, 1872), Messrs. Halli- 
well and Thomas Wright, the follow ing lines are 
quoted :— 

* Fill full thy sailes, that after-times may know 
What thou to these our times dost friendly show; 
That as of thee the like was never he«rd, 

They crowne thee with a marrot, or a mard.” 
Taylor's Wortes 1630, 


But no explanation of the word is given, and I 
| am, therefore, entitled to conclude that the editors 
| did not know what to make of it. Surely it is 
nothing more or less than the French word marotte, 
| which is still in common use in the sense of 
“fool’s bauble or cap,” and “whim, hobby.” 
| Littré’s definition of the word in the first or 
| primitive sense runs as follows :— 

“ Espéce de sceptre qui est surmonté d'une téte coiffée 
| d'un capuchon bigarré de différentes couleurs, et garnie 
de grelots; c'est l’attribut de la Folie, et c’était celui des 
fous des rois.” 

As for the derivation, he says, “Il vient de 
Marie de la méme facon que martonnette. Marotte 
pour Mariotte est un des diminutifs de Marie,” and 
he then proceeds to quote a passage in support of 
this assertion. 

As for mard in the above lines, it is explained 
in its proper place in Nares, and = the Fr. merde, 

F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 

A Locat Trapition oF THE GoG-Macoc 
Hitts.—About five miles south-east of the town 
of Cambridge, and in the county of the same 
name, are situated the Gog-Magog Hills. They 
are an offshoot of a range of chalk hills, known as 
the East Anglian heights, which run through that 
part of the country. Many barrows are found in 
the locality, which are supposed to be of early 
British origin. Here, too, stood the camp of Van- 
dlebury, or Wandlebury, likewise of British con- 
struction. Like other places that boast of remote 
antiquity, it has its legends and traditions. 

One tradition, relative to the origin of these 
hills (which I heard from an elderly man living in 
the neighbourhood), may be worth recording in 
the pages of “N. & Q.,” especially as I have never 
seen or heard of it being anywhere in print. It 
asserts that previous to the formation of these 
hills (which are three in number), and near to the 
same spot, was a very large cave, which was 
inhabited by a giant and his wife (a giantess) of 
extraordinary stature, whose names were Gog and 
Magog. They did not live very happily together, 
for scarcely a day passed by without a quarrel 
between them. On one occasion the giantess £0 
outraged the giant, that he swore he would destroy 
her life. She inste antly fled from the cave ; he 
quickly pursued her ; but she running faster than 
her husband, he could not overtake her. Gog, in 
his anger, stooped down, took up a handful of 
earth and threw at her; it missed her, but where 
it fell it raised a hill, which is seen to the present 
day. Again the enraged giant threw earth at his 
wife, but again it missed her r; where it fell it was 
the cause of the second hill. Magog still kept up 
her pace ; but again the giant, in his rage, threw 
more earth at his wife; but this time it com- 
pletely buried her alive, and where she fell i 
marked by the highest hill of the three. So runs 
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the local tradition respecting the origin of the 
Gog-Magog Hills. H. C. Lorrts. 


Tue Drvintxe Ron, which, according to Brand 
(Popular Antiquities, vol. iii. p. 332, Bohn’s edition, 
1849), was known in the time of the prophet 
Ezekiel, is hailed as being something new under 
the sun by the Grantham Journal of Dec. 5th, 
1874. One of its items of Falkingham intelligence 
is as follows :— 

“A Nove.tty.—During the last few days, a man, who 
states he is by trade a stonemason, and a native of Wilt- 
shire, has been astonishing some of the principal inhabi- 
tants of this town and neighbourhood by his novel 
method of showing the proper locality where water is to 
be found, and the exact place for well-sinking. His 
method is to obtain from a hedge or tree a piece of thin 
twig in the shape of a V, and, taking hold of each arm 
of the twig, one in each hand, with the palms of his 
hands upwards, at the same time extending the twig very 
wide, he proceeds to go over the ground in a stooping 
posture, and where there is water to be found (by sinking 
a well) the stick or twig is perceived to be turning up- 
wards like the letter V reversed. It iscertainly a curious 
proceeding, and there appears to be very strong mag- 
netism, or some other unseen agency at work, as not a 
finger, hand, or arm of the man moves whilst the stick 
is in motion. Two or three strong men have held his 
wrists during the operation; but the stick would sooner 
break than be stopped in turning. He has strong and 
good recommendations to support him, with the fact 
that he has never yet once failed to find water, where 
the wells have been sunk at the place he has pointed out.” 


This seems to me quite in the tone ofa “ N. & Q.” 
Christmas Number. St. SwITHry. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 








Tea-Tasie.—I think it was Leigh Hunt who 
lamented the fewness of our poems relating to the 


‘ enjoyment of food. Considering the vast amount 

| of rhyming on wine, it seems somewhat strange 
the more innocent beverages should not have 

found more laureates. I have just come across 

some verses in the Free-Thinker (No. 23, June 9, 

‘ 1718) on tea, and [ would gladly learn their author- 

! ship, for, although written in a bygone taste, they 

are still interesting :— 

. “Tue Tea-TaBie. 

f (In the Manner of Waller.) 

8 Poets invoke, when they rehearse 

t . In tuneful strains their pleasing Dreams, 

‘ Some Fabled Muse to aid the Verse, 

s And boast of Heliconian Streams. 

. But here a Real Muse inspires : 

P The tepid Liquor, she imparts, 

W Gives to the Brain Poetick Fires, 

i- And nobler Raptures to our Hearts. 

is While from her Hand each ravish’d Guest 


Receives his Cup with Vapours crown’d, 


























































He thinks ’tis Jove’s immortal Feast, 
And Venus deals the Nectar round. 
As o’er each Fountain Poets sing 
Some lovely Guardian Nymph bears sway, 
Who from the consecrated Spring 
Wild Beasts and Satyrs drives away. 
So hither dares no Savage press, 
Who Beauty’s Sov'reign Pow’r denies ; 
All, drinking here, her Charms confess, 
And own the Conquest of her Eyes. 
When Phoebus try'd his Herbs in vain 
On Hyacinth, had She been there, 
With Tea she had reviv'd the Swain, 
And made him live to die for her.” 
DupLey ARMYTAGE. 


ILLusTRATORS OF PoruLaR Booxs.—I have 
often wished to discover the names of the artists 
who designed the illustrations of some of the 
popular books for children. I have a copy of The 
Cries of London, small 8vo., pubtished by Harris, 
1804, It has “48 elegant characteristic engrav- 
ings,” truly described as such, the figures well 
drawn and grouped, many evidently taken from 
well-known characters. The accompanying rhymes 
are very inferior, and apparently written for the 
pictures. I also possess a copy of Bloomfield’s 
Rural Tales, Ballads, and Songs, small 8vo. 
(Vernon & Hood, and Longman & Rees, 1802). 
This is illustrated by several remarkably well- 
drawn and carefully-executed woodcuts. The style 
is like Cruikshank’s in the decision of the drawing, 
but is more careful in the details. On comparing 
them with the illustrations of Hone’s Every-Day 
Book, there appear many points of resemblance, 
but the date, 1802, makes it scarcely credible that 
even the octogenarian artist should have drawn 
them. Z. Z. 


Tue Sevxrek Piz.— 

“ At a meeting of the Police Commissioners of the 
Royal burgh of Selkirk, a few days ago, the business 
for which the meeting had been specially convened 
being disposed of, Provost Anderson moved that the 
Council meet the night before the election as usual. Mr. 
Waddel : ‘ What for !’—Mr. Falla: ‘Stop! the Provost's 
motion is not seconded.’—Dean of Guild Pringle seconded 
the motion.—Mr. Waddel : ‘What todo ?’—Mr. W. Brown: 
‘To have a pie.’—Mr. Waddel: ‘ Who pays for the pie? 
Do you pay it yourselves !’—Mr. W. Brown: ‘ It comes 
off the rent off Linglie (one of the town’sfarms). It has 
been a custom for 400 years.’” 

Is the origin of this custom known, and where 
can I find further particulars respecting it ? 

Everarp Home CoLrMAn. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


“ Eprrari Griocost.”—I have just come into the 
possession of a copy of this work, which bears the 
well-known stamp of the Heber Library, “ Biblio- 
theca Heberiana.” As it is new to me, I shall feel 
obliged if any correspondent to “ N. & Q.” can in- 
form me if it is of any rarity. It is titled Jl 
Cimiterio Epitafi Giocosi de’ Signori Gio. Fran- 
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cesco Lorendano e Pietro Michiele, &e., Venice, 
1680. It consists of two parts, the first 68 pp., 
the second 36 pp.; is a kind of 24mo., and neatly 
full-bound in vellum. B. 


Games: “Evcure;’ &c.—Can any of your readers 
give me the origin of the games so common in the 
United States, called “ poker,” “grab,” “euchre” ? 
The two former are chiefly played by gamblers. 
The name of the latter is evidently French. The 
knaves or jacks of the colour card turned up as 
trump being the two highest trumps, one known 
as “right bower,” and the other as “ left bower.” 
Some persons insist that this is a German game, 
and the names of these cards should be “ bauer,” 
as the jacks are termed, the word meaning peasant. 
I have lived in Germany many years, and never 
saw the game played; but in the United States 
it is more played than any other game of cards. 
Lately an innovation has been made on the same 
by the introduction of a blank card called the 
“little joker,” which is the highest trump card in 
the pack. W. H. M. 


Frankfort-on-Main. 


Spanish Lecenps.—John Foster, in his well- 
known Essays, mentions two Spanish legends, but 
without assigning the authorship. The first is 
the monkish story relating how once the Devil, in 
his wicked rounds, came to a village where a pas- 
toral simplicity of manners prevailed, and, by his 
seducing arts, speedily entrapped the villagers into 
all manner of evil. But the monks proved too 
many for Satan; got him under their thumb, 
compelled him to put on the habit of their order, 
and to preach so powerfully that the straying 
sheep were all brought back within the fold again. 
The second story is that of a man who, in pursuit 
of vengeance, steadily follows his intended victim 
from town to town, until he finally comes up with 
him in a remote part of South America, and there 
murders him. Required the original sources of 
these two legends. Davip Buarr. 

Melbourne. 


ANACREON.— Who was the actual author, and 
what the date, of the odes printed as Anacreon’s ? 
I should be glad of a reference to any work on the 
subject. Mortimer Cours. 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 


FLEMINGS SETTLED aT Norwicu 1n 1611.—A 
considerable number of Flemings appear to have 
been settled in Norwich at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, and to have had a separate 
administration for civil matters, composed of nota- 
bles of their fellow countrymen. I should be 
glad to know whether anything has been published 
concerning this colony of Flemings, and, further, 
whether any Flemish archives exist at Norwich or 
elsewhere that would render it possible to ascertain 


the dates of decease of Victor Merghele, son of | 





James, cloth-weaver, and of Frances Navegeer, 
daughter of Nicolas, his wife, both of Ypres, settled 
in Norwich in 1611, and the names of their chil- 
dren with descendants, if any. 
W. H. James WEALE. 
Bruges. 


Fauttiess Piays.—Stephen Gosson, in his 
Schoole of Abuse, referring to “Playes that are 
withcut rebuke,” mentions “twoo prose Bookes 
plaied at the Belsauage, where you shall finde 
neuer a woorde without wit, neuer a line without 
pith, neuer a letter placed in vaine.” Can any of 


| your readers inform me what plays these were, or 


where I shall find any further reference to them? 
Tyrro. 

Curious CuristiAn Names.—In this parish, 
parents have a great liking for what are commonly 
termed fine names for their daughters, such as 
Lavinia, Theresa, Angelina, &c. Among others 
occurs “ Dorsey.” After puzzling over this for 
some time, I find it is intended for Theodosia, 
Almina and Myra are not uncommon, OneisSelicia, 
Are these names found anywhere else? Are the 
last two taken from names of countries in the New 
Testament ? I see Alamina is given in “ N. & Q.” 
as a gipsy name ; perhaps Almina is a contraction. 
In the church register occurs the name Mealiha. 
I imagine this to mean Amelia, a name used in 
this parish. In the churchyard of Morthoe, near 
Ilfracombe, on a tombstone erected two years ago, 
is written Tamzzin, a woman’s name. Is this in- 
tended for Thomassin ? 

E. L. BLenxrysorr. 
Springthorpe. 


Tue Barrny’s Prece.—On the baptism of a 
child in Scotland, the person who carries the child 
to church is furnished with a packet of cake or 
other eatables, called the bairn’s piece. This she 
is bound to present to the first person she meets 
on leaving the house, whoever it may be. What 
is the origin of this custom, and its meaning? 


We.oe We 
Arms or Hurry.—A Norfolk family of this 


name have used the arms—Argent, three lions’ 
heads erased. Can any one supply the tincture 
of the lions’ heads? ARGENT. 


Miss Jane Cave.—I should be glad of any 
information regarding this lady. Was she an 
authoress, or a composer of music ? A. M. 


Rev. Mr. Huntinetoy, CHapiarn AT ALEPPO, 
3n1TISH Facrory.—Where can I find his Travels, 
about 1650-1700? He brought a letter from the 
Samaritans to London (vide Sailman’s translation 
of Raphael David Sody’s work on the Ten Tribes, 
London, 1819, 1 vol. 8vo.). Huntington’s status 
is mentioned in Jost’s Geschichte der Israeliten, 
vol, viii. S. M. Dracn. 
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Famity or Zinzan.—Sir John Norres, Kt., of | collection in the Chetham Library. 


Yattenden, Berks, died on 2lst October, in 
6 Elizabeth, 1564; and in the Inquisition taken 
on his obit, at Abingdon, on 25th January follow- 
ing, it was found that he, by two deeds, dated the 
25th April and 20th Aug ttled certain 


] 


K 


u 


st, 1555, se 


messuages and lands, in Ashampsted and Hamp- | 


sted-Norris, Berks, to certain uses ; and, amongst 


others, to the use of his illegitimate daughter, by 
Alice Graunt, Anne Norres, alias Graunt, and her 
issue ; and that, at the date of the inquest, this 
Anne Norres was the wife of Alexander Zynzan, 
gentleman, and was then living at Ashampsted. 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” connect this Alex- 
ander Zynzan with Sir Robert Zinzan, Kt., of St. 
Alban’s, who was Equerry of the Stables to Queen 
Elizabeth in 1585? (See “N. & Q.,” 5™ 8. ii. 
26, 27.) B. W. GREENFIELD. 
Southampton. 


a 


“ Humovurist.”—*“ But soon after (for flatterers 
and humourists have no sure foundation he,” viz., 
Hubert de Burgh, “fell into the King’s heavy 
indignation,” &c.—Coke, Proeme to the S l 
Institute. In what sense is the Italicized word 
used here? Mippte Tempiar. 


cone 


Martua Brapiey.—There were formerly four 
almshouses for poor people on Hampstead Heath. 
These were taken into the grounds of Sir Francis 
Willes (see Park’s Topography of Hampstead, 
p. xxxvi). This worthy man built three in com- 
pensation in the bottom, now the Vale of Health. 
In one of the houses, prior to their removal, lived 
Martha Bradley, who, with some gipsies, had been 
concerned in the murder of Thomas Cowley on 
Fortune Green. She was acquitted for want of 
evidence, but was always heard, while hovering 
over her wretched fire in the evening, and lying 
awake at night, to acknowledge her crime and 
entreat pardon. She refused the parish allowance 
of linen, as a comfort she would not allow herself. 
Where were these almshouses situated, and where 
can one learn anything more about Martha Bradley? 

C. A. Warp. 


Mayfair. 


“Rarities; or, the Incomparable Curiosities in 
Secret Writing, both as well by Waters as Cyphers, Ex- 
lained and made Familiar to the Meanest Capacity. 
3y which Ministers of State may manage the Intrigues 








of Court and Grand Concerns of Princes, the Ladies 
Communicate their Amours, and every ordinary Person 
(onely capable of Legible Writing) may order his Private 
Affairs with all Imaginable Safety and Secrecy. Pub- 
lish'd to promote the Publick, to delight the Ingenious, 
and encourage the Industrious. By G. B., Gent. Lon- | 
don: Printed by J. G. for Nath. Brook, at the Angel in 
Cornhill, 1665. 12mo., pp. ii, 24.” 
| 


Who is the author of the above? I do not find 


the information in the books of reference. From 





It is bound 
up with a copy of N. B.’s (Noah Brydges’s) Steno- 
graphie, 1659, “ printed by J. G. for the Author.” 
The volume has the following autograph: “A 
present from y® Ingenious Author. October y® 8, 
68. Samuel Cromleholme.” Cromleholme was 
master of Paul’s School, 1657, when he succeeded 
John Langley. Joun E. Baruey. 


SAMSELL BY HaRruineTon, IN BEDFORDSHIRE. 
—Where was this place, if there ever was such a 
village or hamlet? In vol. i. of Mr. Offor’s col- 
lection of John Bunyan’s Works, 1858, p. 50, he 
quotes— 

“A Relation of the Imprisonment of Mr. John 
3unyan, &c.... Written by Himself, and never before 
printed. ... London: Printed for James Buckland, at 
the Buck, in Paternoster Row, mpcc.xy. 

** The relation of my imprison ment in the month of 

Nove mober, 1660. 


“Upon the 12th of this instant November, 1660, I was 
desired by some of the friends in the country to come to 
teach at Sameell, by Harlington, in Bedfordshire.” 

I have hunted high and low (as the saying is) 
for this place, but cannot find it anywhere. Har- 
iington is, curiously enough, near to Chalgrave, 
the place where, I believe, Bunyan was born. See 


“N. & Q.,” 5 S. ii. 86. D. C. E. 
The Crescent, Bedford. 
Tue Rev. Ratrn Cupwortu, D.D.—Is the 


ancestry of the author of The True Intellectual 
System of the Universe known beyond his father, 
the Rev. Ralph Cudworth, successively vicar of 
Coggeshall, Essex, and rector of Aller, Somerset- 
shire? An elder brother of the author of the 
Intellectual Syste m, Capt. James Cudworth, came 
to New England in 1632, and settled at Scituate, 
in the colony of New Plymouth, where he was 
prominent in public affairs. He favoured the 
largest religious liberty. A descendant of his, the 
Rev. Warren H. Cudworth, is an able and popular 
Unitarian clergyman in this city. 
Joun Warp Dray, 

3oston, Massachusetts. 

[Notes for the biography of Ralph Cudworth may be 
found in “ N. & Q.,” 2° 8. vii. 230; viii. 531.] 


Tue Saric Law.—Supposing it to have pre- 
vailed in England from the time of the Conquest, 
who would now 1 the throne; or, in other 
words, who is the present heir in tail male of 


William the Con A. C. 


Byron Arms. is well known by genealogists 
that the present peerage family of Byron derives 
rom an illegitimate descendant of the 

ancient House of Byron. The present family ori- 
ginally bore the old Byron arms: Arg. three bend- 


be or 


jue ror ? 

Ti 
¢ 
i 


its origin 


the Preface, G. B. seems to have been the editor | lets enhanced gu., within a plain bordure sable. 
only. 


There is a copy of the book in the Byron 





I shall be glad to be informed up to what time 
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this bordure was borne; when, and by what 
authority (if by any), it was dropped. 
J. Woopwarp. 


Toe Witt or Sir Lewis Cuirrorp (DATED 
1404.)—In this document occurs the following 
passage :— 

“Now first I bequethe to Syre Phylype la Vache, 
Knight, my masse-boke & my portoos, & my boke of 
tribulacion to my daughter his wyf.” 

What is the meaning of “ portoos,” and “ boke 
of tribulacion” ; is there anything known about 
the family of La Vache, or De la Vache? The 
name is in the Battle Abbey roll. Cc. L. W. 


“Pus Est EN vous.”—On the Gruthuyze pew, 
in the Church of Notre Dame at Bruges, this 
motto of the family appears. What does it mean? 

C. W. Bryenam. 


“Pro matria.”—I have an old earthenware 
bowl, which I obtained at Stockholm. It appears 
to be of English pottery, with transfer printed 
designs. On the inside is painted a large cat, and 
the inscription “THE HONOURABLE SOCIETY PRO 
MATRIA.” Can any of your readers tell me any- 
thing of this society ? F. $. 





Replies. 
NATHAN BAILEY’S DICTIONARIES. 
(5™ S. i. 448, 514; ii, 156, 258.) 

At the risk of falling under the censure of one 
of your correspondents who has said (but not in 
“N. & Q.”) that “some bibliographers (if not 
most) are sadly careless dogs,” I venture to con- 
tribute a list of nearly all the editions of my 
namesake’s Dictionary, copies of which it has been 
my custom for many years to examine as they fell 
in my way. The editions are much intermixed, 
and the details here given of them are not to be 
found in any of the bibliographical manuals. It 
will be seen from the list that the conjectures of 
your octo-initialled correspondent (p. 14 of last 
vol.) are pretty accurate ; but there seems a serious 
misprint in one of the dates. A few editions are 
still wanting to complete this list. These, I have 
ascertained, are not to be found at the British 
Museum, or at the Public Libraries of the Uni- 
versities ; but probably some of your correspon- 
dents will interest themselves in examining copies 
in their hands with a view to complete the list. 
I may add that the early editions are those which 
are now most frequently to be met with :— 

1721. 8vo. [The first edition.] An Universal Ety- 
mological English Dictionary. This edition, which is 


in the Brit. Mus., is mentioned in “ N. & Q.” (5" 8. ii. 


). 
1724. 8vo. “The second edition.” (5S. ii. 156; Brit. 
Mus. ; Bodl.) 
1726. 8vo. 
Davies, M.A.) 


“The third edition.” (The Rev. T. L. O. 





1727. 8vo. 
volume, containing additional words, called “ 
See 1731. (W. Harper’s Catalogue.) 

1728. 8vo. “The fourth edition.” (Brit. Mus.) 

1730. Folio. [The first edition, entitled, } “ Diction- 
arium Britannicum : or a more Compleat Universal Ety- 
mological English Dictionary than any Extant. Collected 
by several hands, The Mathematical part by G. Gordon, 
the Botanical by P. Miller. The Whole Revis'd and Im- 
prov'd with many thousand Additions, by N. Bailey.” 
It was dedicated by George Gordon and Nat. Bailey to 
Thomas, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, whose 
“vast and curious collection of the choicest books” is 
referred to. It was illustrated by “near five Hundred 
= (Library of Wm. Booth, Esq., Manchester ; Brit. 
Mus.) 

1731. 8vo. Supplementary volume, entitled The 
Universal Etymological, &e. “The second edition with 
many additions.” This impression, now penes me, con- 
sisted of “an additional collection of words (not in the 
first volume).” It is called “ Volume ii.,” but there is 
no volume i. (so marked) to correspond, This edition 
had “above 500 cuts.” 

1733. 8vo. ‘*The sixth edition, with considerable 
improvements.” Title as in the early editions. (In my 
hands ; Brit. Mus.) 


The first edition of a Tas 
‘olume ii. 


1735. 8vo. “The seventh edition, with considerable 
improvements.” (Rochdale Reference Library.) 
1736. Folio. “The second edition, with numerous 


additions and improvements.” ‘Title as in the former 
folio edition, except that it is added that the author was 
assisted in the Etymological, &c., part by T. Lediard, 
Gent., Professor of the Modern Languages in Lower 
Germany. (Chetham Library, Manchester ; Brit. Mus.) 

In this year Bailey issued another work, which he 
entitled ‘‘ Dictionarium Domesticum, Being a New and 
Compleat Dictionary. For the use both of City and 


Country.” 8vo. (J. E. B.) This was still on sale in 
1779, price 5s. 

1737. 8vo.. “The eighth edition,” under the old title. 
(Brit. Mus.) 

1737. 8vo. “The third edition” of the Supple- 


mentary volume called vol. ii. With 500 cuts. (Brit. 
Mus. ; “‘ N. & Q.,” 5" S.i. 514.) The two volumes dated 
this year are by Lowndes called the best 8vo. edition, 
adding that it contained many words omitted in the 
previous folio editions. 15s. 

1740. 8vo. “ The ninth edition.” (Brit. Mus.) 

1742. 8vo. “The tenth edition.” (Brit. Mus.) 

1745. 8vo. “ Theeleventh edition.” (In possession of 
W. Winters, Esq.) 

1747. 8vo. “The thirteenth edition, with consider- 
able improvements.” (Brit. Mus.; “N. & Q.,” 5 8.i. 
514; J. B. Shaw, Esq., Manchester.) 

1749. 8vo. Fourteenth edition. (W. Harper’s Cata- 
logue.) Mr. Axon of Manchester has a thirteenth edition, 
dated 1749. 
8vo. Fifteenth edition. Chalmers says that 
this edition was published about 1759. 

1755. Publication of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. 

1755. Folio. ‘ A New Universal Etymological Eng- 
lish Dictionary,” &c.; “illustrated with Copper Plates. 
Originally compiled by N. Bailey. Assisted,” as before. 
“ And now republished with many corrections, Additions, 
and Literate Fengvovements, by Different Hands. ... By 
Joseph: Nicol Scott, M.D.” 


— 


1757. 8vo. “Seventeenth edition.” Price 6s. (Brit. 
Mus.) ; 
1759. 8vo. The New Vniversal English Dictionary. 


“The fourth edition {of the supplementary vol.]. Care- 
fully corrected by Mr. Buchanan.” Price 63. (Brit. 
Mus.) 
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1760. 8vo. The fifth edition of the foregoing. 
B. B.’s copy, “N. & Q.,” 5 S. ii. 156. There is some- 
thing wrong about this edition which “ B. B.” can per- 
haps put right. See 1775. , 

In 1761 a Dutch edition was published, thus entitled : 
«4 Compleat English Dictionary, oder vollstiindiges 
Englisch-Deutsches Warterbuch. Aufgangs von Nathan 
Bailey in einen Kurzen Compendis herausgegeben bey 
dieser dritten Auflage aber um noch mehr als die halfte 
vermehret von Theodor Arnold, w. portrait. Leipz. und 


Ziillichan. 1761.” 8vo. * 
1761. S8vo. Eighteenth edition. 
1764. 8vo. Title as in the early editions. ‘‘ The 


twentieth edition.” “To which are added above 3,000 
words interspersed in their proper places, none of which 
are to be found in any former edition of this book.” 
(Brit. Mus.) 

1764. Folio. Lowndes mentions a folio edition of 
this date, edited by J. N. Scott,M.D. “The best edition 
of this valuable werk, formerly in the greatest repute.” 
It had 12 plates. 


6s. 


1766. Svo. “The one and twentieth edition.” 6s. 
(Brit. Mus.) : 
1772. Folio. A New Universal Etymological English 


Dictionary. “ Revised and corrected by Joseph Nicol 
Scott, M.D.” Copper-plates and engraved front. (Brit. 
Mus.) In the 1779 General Cutalogue of Books published 
in London since 1700, this edition is mentioned, price 
36s. 

1773. Svo. Under the early title. ‘‘The three and 
twentieth edition.” 6s. In the Brit. Mus, this copy is 
ranged with the supplementary “ vol. ii.,” dated 1737. 


1775. 8vo. A New Universal Etymological English 
Dictionary. ‘‘ The fifth edition” (of the supplementary 
volume). Price 6s. (Brit. Mus.) 

1782. 8vo. An Universal Etymological, kc. “The 


four and twentieth edition, carefully enlarged and cor- 
rected by Edward Harwood, D.D.” Price 7s. (Brit. 
Mus. ; Camb. Univ. Liby. ; Bodl.) 

1783. 8vo. “A new edition, being the twenty-fifth,” 
in possession of the writer. There were added 2,000 
words to be found in no other edition of the work. 7s. 
** Among the numerous editions of this work, some are 
mutilated by omitting the original words ; other impres- 
sions have been hastily and carelessly executed ; and in 
a late one, where improvements are pretended, the price 
is advanced.” Col. Fishwick has a twenty-fifth edition, 
dated 179v. 

There was another Dutch edition this year, entitled 
“ Vilstandiges Deutsche-Englisches Worterbuch, ehemals 
mit vielem Fleisse zussammen getragen von Theodor 
Arnold und jetzt aufs neue verbessert und vermebrt von 


Anton Ernst Klausing P. P. sechste Auflage. Leipz. 
und Ziillichan, 1783." 8vo. 
1789. 8vo. “The twenty-sixth edition.” “ Besides 


retaining the two thousand words added and interspersed 
in their proper places, in the last edition, together with 
all former improvements, some further amendments have 
been made.” Printed at Edinburgh. (J. E. B.) 
1802. 8vo. Thirtieth edition. Printed at Glasgow. 
J. E, Bairey. 
Stretford, Manchester. 





DANTE AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 
(5™ §. ii. 364, 430.) 
I have to thank two of your correspondents for 
the trouble taken in courteously disputing, at some 
length, my rendering of a verse from the Divina 





restrict my reply to the explicit and, in this ques- 
tion, singularly significant note from the Venetian 
edition of 1568, which the literary research of Mr. 
Picton has enabled, and frank candour impelled, 
him to put forward in the controversy. Two lines 
of the continuous prose may, it strikes me, without 
changing the sequence of a word, be so adjusted on 
the page—the cited words, on the one hand, of the 
debated third verse,* and, on the other, the gloss 
severally of each—as to bring out, in strong and 
the clearest light, the intention of the commentator. 

I venture to re-transcribe therefore, so adjusted, 
the note itself; and therewith in correspondence, 
as well as respectively to any differing apprehension 
of the sense, to re-translate it.— 

The Note (of Bernardino Daniello da Lucca). 

“ Hora se tu non vedi, dice seguitando Virgilio, dinanzi 
a me alcun’ ombra, non ti dei maravigliare pit che faresti 
de’ Cieli ; 


che perche 
L'UNo cio é cielo, 
non INGOMBRA non occupa 
all’ altro 


il Racero, la luce ; 
che se fosse altramente, cio é che l’un cielo occupasse il 
lume all’ altro, non potrebbe esso lume penetrando per 
qualli ¢ mostrarsi alla veduta nostra ; ed icieli non diafani 
e transparenti sariano, ma per il contrario, sodi ed 
opachi.” 

“ Now if thou seest not, saith Virgil continuing, before 
me any shadow, thou shouldest not more marvel than 
thou wouldest do of the Heavens: 

that for that 

THE ONE that is heaven 

LETTETH not stoppeth not 

to the other 

the Ray, the light ; 
since, were it otherwise, that is, that the ore heaven did 
intercept light to the other, that light could not by 
penetrating through these show itself to our sight, and 
the heavens would not be diaphanous and transparent, 
but, contrariwise, solid and opaque.” 

Erem. 


I was rather pleased to see the interest Mr. 
Picton takes in Italian literature, as appears from 
his letter, p. 430. At the same time, however, I 
was not a little surprised by reading what he says 
respecting the difficulty in knowing whether the 
Italian article “il” may or may not have been 
used by Dante in the verse he quotes, and that the 
difficulty can only be solved by inspecting the 
Vatican Codici, of which he imagines that no 
glimpse can betaken. But this shows that he has 
overlooked the existence of the five or six hundred 
Codices, MSS. of Dante’s Divina Commedia, which 
are scattered in the public and private libraries of 
Europe. Were then the few preserved in the 
Vatican Library to be withheld from inspection, 
or even to perish, the difficulty which he alludes 
to could be solved all the same. Very few, indeed, 








° Purgatorio, C. iii. 30. 
+ The ordinary “ quelli,” as I presume. An archaism? 





Commedia, For the present, I have taken leave to 


@ provincialism? a misprint? 
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are in the Vatican, perhaps not more than half a 
dozen. But if he wants to settle the question, he 
may go to the British Museum, where there are 
fifteen, and some of them very valuable. He may 
also come here to the Bodleian Library, where 
thirteen are preserved, and open to inspection ; 
and if the libraries of certain English noblemen 
were more accessible, he would discover many 
others. As for myself, being a Catholic, I am 
prohibited by the will of Sir Thomas Phillipps, near 
Cheltenham, to visit his library, but I am told 
that there too some Dante MSS. are preserved. 


In the department of Italian MSS. in the Paris, 


National Library, there are about thirty-five ; in 
Florence, they are numbered by hundreds ; and all 
these may be consulted by any one. It is quite 
absurd then to suppose that the Vatican ones may 
only settle the question, as if they were to share 
in literature the infallibility which their owner 
claims only for spiritual matters. Besides, they are 
neither the most valuable nor the most ancient ; 
and it is also true that, if not all, many of the 
varianti lezioni of the one numbered 3199 have 
been published some fifty, at least, years ago. 
Grec. PALMIERI. 
Oxford. 


“A Curious THorn” (5% §. ii. 349, 380.)— 
In answer to the inquiry as to a “ Glastonbury 
thorn,” or, as commonly called, the “holy thorn,” 
said to be in existence at Great Malvern, though 
familiar with Malvern and its vicinity for many 
years, I have.no cognizance of the tree there. But 
a specimen of the so-called Glastonbury thorn 
does stand in a garden upon Bromyard Down, 
about eight miles from Malvern, within Hereford- 
shire. The legend as to a thorn that formerly 
existed at Glastonbury Abbey is too well known 
to be repeated in detail, but the fact was that the 
monks of Glastonbury had a thorn growing in the 
precincts of the abbey, which produced a second 
crop of flowers about Christmas-time, and they 
insisted that it was true to Christmas Day, the 
tree having grown from the staff of Joseph of 
Arimathea, who came from the East to plant 
Christianity in Britain, A ballad, in the Somer- 
setshire dialect, says :— 

The staff het budded and het grew, 

And at Christmas bloom’d the wholdadroo, 

And still het blooms at Christmas bright, 

But best tha zay at dork midnight.” 
However this variety of the hawthorn got to 
Glastonbury, the original tree continued in exis- 
tence there to near the end of the reign of Charles L., 
and was regarded with much curiosity and vene- 
ration ; but some puritanical haters of superstition 
had _ it then cut down. 

As this peculiarity of late or double-flowering 
in shrubs and trees can be propagated by grafting, 
numerous grafts were obtained by curious persons 





from the original Glastonbury thorn, so that 
wherever this variety is now found it is said that 
it was derived from Glastonbury. It is still re- 
ported of these grafted thorns that they produce 
flowers at the midnight of Christmas Eve ; but it 
is the Christmas of the old style, for the thorn 
would not conform to new ideas; and I have been 
told that on this account the rustics, in many 
parishes of Herefordshire, would only keep old 
Christmas Day ; and the clergyman of the place, 
to humour his flock, held a service in his church 
accordingly. In point of fact, I have received 
bunches of half-expanded flowers in the beginning 
of January from the tree referred to, and from 
another that I have seen in a garden at Suckley, 
Worcestershire. No leaves were apparent, but 
only half-developed flowers, and such flowers pro- 
duce no fruit. These trees flowered again, like 
other hawthorns, at the usual time. 

I must remark that this double flowering of 
shrubs and trees is not peculiar to the hawthorn, 
or, indeed, to the one located at Glastonbury, as 
the following quotation from quaint old Aub rey’s 
Natural Remarkques in the County of Wilts 

1685) satisfactorily shows :— 

“Tn Parham Parke, in Suffolke (Mr. Boutele’s), is a 
pretty antient thorne that blossoms like that at Glaston- 
bury; the people flock thither to see it on Christmas 
Day. But in the rode that leads from Worcester to 
Droitwiche is a blackthorne hedge at Clayn, half a mile 
long or more, that blossomes about Christmas-day, fora 
week or more together. The ground is called Longland. 
Dr. Ezerel Tony sayd that about Runmy-marsh [Romney] 
in Kent, are thornes naturally like that at Glastonbury. 
The soldiers did cut down that neer Glastonbury : the 
stump remaines. 

The hedge at Claines, near Worcester, that 
Aubrey mentions, is no longer to be found, rooted 
up, doubtless, long ago. But I have myself ob- 
served the elder, dogwood, and some other shrubs, 
produce a second crop of flowers late in the year ; 
and it is not unfrequently noticed in apple and 
pear trees. Even wild annual plants will occa- 
sionally produce late secondary flowers on their 
withered stalks. Epwin Less, F.L.S. 

Green Hill Summit, Worcester. 


Warner, in the Appendix (p. v) to his History 
of the Abbey of Glaston, and Town of Glastonbury; 
quotes the following tradition from A Little 
Monument to the once Famous Abbe Y; dated in 
1716 :— 

“That St. Joseph of Ariméthwa and his companions, 
coming tired and weary to a hill, within half a mile of 
south-west of where Glastonbury now stands, rested 
themselves on the ridge thereof, for which reason that 
hill, to this very day, is called Weary-all-Hill ; and that 
in the very place where they rested there sprung up & 
miraculous thorn tree, which every year, at Christmas, 
in the coldest year and weather, frost, snow, or whatever 
else, never failed budding forth leaves and flowers, of 
which thorn I design to say more hereafter. 


For which see Appendix, p. xxxvi. K. 
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T. C. U. will find in Hone’s Table Book, vol. ii. 

821 (Tegg, Cheapside), a short account of the 
Glastonbury Thorn. It there says :— 

“This exotic or Eastern Thorn differs from our com- 
mon hawthorn in putting out its leaves very early in the 
spring, and flowering twice a year, for in mild seasons it 
often flowers in November or December, and again at 
the usual time of the common sort ; but the stories that 
are told of its budding, blossoming, and fading on Christ- 
mas-day are e ridiculous, and only monkish lege nds.” 

Thus far Hone; but Loudon says that it is the 
Precox, a native of Siberia, a variety of the 
Oxycantha platyphylla, and has the fruit black ! 

As to the legends being ridiculous, they who 
thus write do not know anything about the matter. 
There is a vast difference between the black or 
fruit-bearing thorns and the white, fruitless ones ; 
and Loudon, at page 382, writes :— 

“ Not only the different species of Crateegus, but those 
of Méspilus, Sorbus, Pyrus, and even Malus, Cydonia, 
Amelanchier, Eriobotyra, and others can be grafted on 
the common hawthorn, and in this way field-hedges may 
be rendered ornamental and even productive of useful 
fruits.” 

That something was meant by the distinction 
and difference of fruit-bearing and fruitless thorns, 
may be gathered out of the obscure hint given in 
Vit Luiigar, Pertz, ii. 411 :— 

“ Ttaque more solito, cum omni aviditate et sollicitudine 
rudibus Saxonum populis studebat in doctrina prodesse, 
erutisque ydolatrie spinis, verbum Dei diligenter per loca 
singula serere, zcclesias construere, et per eas singulos 
ordinare presbyteros, quos verbi Dei cooperatores sibi 
nutriverat.” 

What connexion the “Thorn idolatry ” had with 
the “ Royal Thorn” which grew, says Pliny in his 
Nat. History, on the walls of Babylon, is yet a 
mystery ; but T. C. U. will find that he has 
opened on to a large field, if he follows out the 
mystical history of the Spinus or sloe-tree. 

Le CHEVALIER Av Cin. 

“By a letter from Glastonbury, we hear that a vast 
concourse of people attended The Thorn on Christmas Eve, 
new stile; but, to their great disappointment, there was 
no appearance of it’s blowing, which made them watch it 
narrowly the 5th of January, the Christmas Day, old 
stile, when it blowed as usual, and in one’s d lay’s time was 
as white as a sheet, to the great mortification of many 
Families in that neighbourhood, who had tapp’d their 
Ale eleven days too soon.”—Ladies’ Magazine, Jan. 20, 
1753. 

QUIVIS. 


“Hoemany ” (5 §, ii. 329.)—It is, perhaps, 
impossible to determine the right spelling of such 
a word as this; but the following extract from Dr. 
Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, &c., second ed., 
London, 1830, vol. i., pp. 50, 51, will give some 
clue to 16 :— 

“Among the Celtic nations the new moon nearest to 
the winter solstice was celebrated by peculiar religious 
ceremonies and superstitious usages. In ancient times 
the Chief Druid, attended by crowds of the people, went 
into the woods on that night, and cut with a golden 








sickle a branch of the ‘misselto of the oak, called Ghiah 
in the Celtic language, and carried it in procession to the 
sacred grove. The people also cut branches for them- 
selves, and carried them home after they had been blessed 
or consecrated by the Chief Druid. Whence the usage 
of adorning the pews of our Churches and Chapels with 
evergreens, in lieu of misselto, at Christmas. 

‘‘In France, at the Christmas gambols, so late as the 
reign of Louis XI1V., when they were suppressed on ac- 
count of their irregularities, traces of the Dy uidical 
usages were found. A man personating a prince (Roi 


follet,‘a mummer’), set out from the village into the 


woods, bawling out Aw gui menez ; Le roi le veult, The 
monks followed in the rear with their begging boxes, 
which they rattled, crying tire lire, and the people put 
money in them under the fiction that it was for a lady 
in labour. Persons in disguise (Guiseards) forced into 
dwelling-houses, playing antic tricks, and bullying the 
inhabitants for money and choice victuals, crying Tire 
liri, tire liri, maint du blanc, et point du bis (sic.) 

“ Hence, says the late Professor Robinson of Edin- 
burgh (from whose Natural Philosophy, p. 200, this note 
: taken, p. 210), evidently was derived the Guisearts of 

Edinb urgh, and their cry‘ Hog menay, troll lollay, Gie’s 
your white bread, none of your gray. 

“The old French Au gui menez and the Scottish Hog 
menay are plainly corruptions of the Greek ayia pnvn, 
‘holy moon,’ who was anciently supposed ‘to be in 
labour’ at the time of the conjunction or new moon. 
Perhaps tire liri may be a corruption of tirez le rot, 
‘ draw forth,’ and put money ‘ for the king,’ namely, rot 
folle, ‘the mummer.’ 

[Or, perhaps, from tirez livres, draw forth money ; 
livre is in Italian lira.] W. E. Bucktey. 

The correct spelling of this word is, doubtless, 
as it is pronounced— Hogmenay. It is supposed 
to be a corruption of “ Homme est né, trois rois 
allois” (sic), “ A man is born, three kings are come.” 
“ Hogmenay, trololay, gie us your white bread, and 
none of your grey.” When the first “ guisard” or 
masker enters, he says :— 

‘“‘ Rise up, gude wife, and shake your feathers, 
Dinna think that we are beggars. 
We are bairns come to play, 
And for to seek our Hogmenay.” 
In the Whistlebinkie Collection of Scottish Songs, 
there is a ballad by Alexander Smart which com- 
mences thus :— 
“ Come, bairns, a’ to your hogmenay, 
The morn, ye ken, is New Year's day, 
The c cauld wind blaws, the snaw dawn fa’s, 
But merrily, merrily dance away.” 
In Longmuir’s edition of Jamieson’s Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language, the spelling is given “ Hog- 
manay ” and “ Hogmenay”; and the remark is 
added, “ the origin of the term is quite uncertain.” 
N. Burra. 


I have heard and read much concerning the 
etymology of this word. The forms of spelling 
this term are very numerous, and vary according 
to the suggested etymology; but I was not pre- 
viously aware that it was ever spelt with a was 
the second letter, which would seem to imply yet 
another derivation. In Brockett’s North Country 
Glossary (1825), the two forms “ Hagmena” and 
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“ Hogmena” are given, and the latter of these 
finds a place in Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary. 
H. C. B. will find five different derivations given 
in Chambers’s Book of Days, all of which are at 
once out of count if the spelling “Hugmany” is 
the correct one. The cognate expressions in 
different dialects of France and Spain seem to 
point to the impossibility of admitting “ hug- 
many” as the true orthography. 
J. Cuaries Cox. 
Hazelwood, Belper. 


“Tue Barrie or tHe Nite” (5* §, ii. 369.)— 
The following version of this song was repeated to 
me by a gentleman, now dead, who learnt it from 
a blind fiddler, who was accustomed to sing it 
and other naval songs for the delight of the people 
during the “ great war.” On the evening of the 
2ist of October, 1805, the day on which Nelson 
fell at Trafalgar, he well remembered hearing the 
old man sing it at a Lincolnshire farmhouse, near 
Gainsborough, before a large gathering of young 
people. The text I send is, I am pretty sure, a cor- 
rupt one. I have seen the song within the last fifteen 
years exhibited for sale, in the form of a broadside, 
at Hull, and there is a copy in a chap-book in the 
British Museum (1077 g. 47/19), but both these 
are in a worse state than the following. As to its 
authorship, I know nothing :— 


“ Arise, arise, Britannia’s sons arise, 
And join in the shouts of the patriotic throng; 
Arise, arise, Britannia's sons arise, 
And let the Heavens echo with your song. 
For the genius of Albion, victory proclaiming, 
Flies through the world, our laws and rights maintaining. 
And the battle of the Nile 
Is the foremost on the file, 
And Nelson, gallant Nelson's name, 
Applauded shall be. 


Then huzza, huzza, huzza, huzza, boys ! 

Mars guards what freedom did by charter gain. 
Huzza, huzza, huzza, huzza, boys, 

Britannia still, Britannia rules the main. 


The proud sons of France with insulting, haughty scorn, 
Had so long oppressed the neighbouring independency, 
That they vainly did hope their conquests would be borne 
In harmony triumphant o’er the sea; 
But Nelson has taught them, in peals of British thunder, 
To pa flag of Royal George ‘tis their duty to knock 
under. 
For the battle of the Nile 
Is decisive of their spoil. 
So let laurels grace the bosom 
Of each loyal British fair. 
Then huzza, &c, 


In the council above stood the Deity of War, 
Determined to give valour due renown ; 
And now on the brow of each hardy British tar 
Shall flourish a resplendent laurel crown ; 
While the loud trump of Fame, o’er earth and ocean 
sounding, 
Shall with Howe, Jervis, Duncan, and Nelson’s name be 
resounding. 
And the battle of the Nile 
Shall be foremost on the file ; 





And still the angelic choir shall sing 
The glories of that day. 
Then huzza, ke. 
Then arise, arise, ye sons of mirthful sport, 
And receive your protector, with open arms, returning, 
And view the spoil he with his blood has bought 
For the glory of this happy isle. 
A British seaman’s name henceforward we shall know 
As an honour to his friend, and a terror to his foe. 
At the battle of the Nile 
Our children shall smile, 
And to ages yet unborn 
Transmit what Nelson's done. 
Then huzza, Kc.” 


K. P. D. E. 


Tae Littte Summer (5% §. ii. 381, 477.)— 
There is no doubt whatever about the meaning of 
the Welsh name. Haf bach Gwyl-Mihangel (or 
Gwyl-engel, as Mr. Unnoye writes it) means “ the 
little Michaelmas summer.” Gwyl-engel is a cor- 
rupt colloquial form of Gwyl-Mthangel, which, in 
accordance with well-ascertained laws of mutation, 
became successively Giwyl-Fihangel (f sounded as 
v), Gwylihangel, Gwylihengel, Gwylhengel, and 
sometimes Gwylengel. Mihangel=Michael un- 
dergoes precisely the same changes in the local 
name Llan-Fihangel—=St. Michael’s Church, which 
occurs in several places in the Principality. Gwyl 
(like Eng. vigil) is only the regular Welsh form of 
L. vigil-ia. The Lat. initial v becomes in Welsh 
gw, just as in some of the Romance languages it 
becomes gu. Thus, W. gwener is from Venus, 
vener-is ; W. gwenwyn from L. venen-um ; and 
W. gwers from L. versus. Compare It. quado, Fr. 
gué from L. vadum ; It. guastare from L. vastare. 
So L. viper-a=Prov. guivre, Welsh gwiber. The 
elision of the medial guttural g between two 
vowels is too common to need illustration. The 
Romance representatives of the Lat. regalis, ligare, 
augustus, fragilis, frigidus, &c., will serve as ex- 
amples. Both the above changes appear in It. 
guaire from L. vagire, and in It. guaéine, Fr. 
gatne, Welsh gwain from L. vagin-a. 

Gwyl, as Mr. Unnone says, means holiday, 
festival ; but its primary meaning is a watch, a 
vigil. This appears from the verbs giwylio, gwylied 
=to watch, L. vigilare; and gwylad (in South 
Wales)=to watch a corpse or a sick person, and 
generally to sit up at night ; and from the nouns 
gwylfa=a watching-place ora watch of the night, 
and gwylnos=watch-night. So gwylmabsant=a 
wake, and the expression cadw gwyl bentan (lit. 
to keep a vigil of the hob) means, to sit up all 
night. The article in Good Words I have not 
seen, and I cannot see what connexion there can 
be between gwyl and wheel, volvo, &c. If vigilia 
is etymologically related to wheel, then so is gwyl, 
but not otherwise. Z. Bs 





“Toe WHate’s JuBILEE” (5% §. ii. 418) was 
written by my dear mother (Mrs. Zornlin) in 1808. 
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While I fully subscribe to the justice of P. P.’s re- 
mark as to this brochure among the others named, 
that it was beyond the capacity of children, yet the 
concluding lines are so remarkable, that I trust 
they may find a place in “N. & Q.” They almost 
assume the character of a prophecy. The. whale 
speaks :— 

** The cause of these revels, this feasting, this mirth, 

Is a peace between us and the bold sons of earth. 

From Britain the happy intelligence came ; 

From Britain, the seat of truth, honour, and fame. 

Henceforward your monarch shall rule the great deep, 

And without molestation his dignity keep. 

No more with his blood shall the billows be dyed, 

Nor his consort, his children, be torn from his side ; 

No more shall he struggle with unequal foes, 

But till Nature’s last summons, in plenty repose. 

Harpoons, our great dread, shall to ploughshares be 

changed, 

And man from the traffic of blubber estranged ; 

For, to guide him no more through the dark wintry 

night, 

Will he draw from our life-blood the pure rays of light. 

A mortal, in arts and in science expert, 

Now enlightens mankind with a substance inert ; 

And no longer of animal life so profuse, 

The mineral, unfeeling, converts to that use. 

It is, therefore, our pleasure, that during our reign 

Every fifty-two moons ye assemble again.‘ 

This happy event we thus commemorate, 

So important to us and the good of the State. 

May these splendid games, which Balzenic we name, 

In future surpass the Olympic in fame ; 

And may Britain enjoy that sweet peace she has given, 

And stand firm for ever, the darling of Heaven.” 

My early recollections of the substitution of gas 
for whale oil are associated with the name of Win- 
sor, 8 man who was regarded as a schemer, and 
who induced several of the working-classes to take 
shares in his patent light and heat company. I 
should be glad to know at what date gas-lights 
were first introduced into our streets or houses ; 
also any particulars as to Winsor and his patent. 

Z. Z. 


(With regard to the introduction of gas, see ante, p. 460.] 

Arms or Encuisn Sees (5 §S. ii. 462.)—In 
common with the other readers of “N. & Q.,” I 
have been so often indebted to the researches of 
Mr. Mackenzie Watcort, that it is a pleasure 
to me to be able to afford him even a scrap of 
information in return.- If he will refer to the slip 
of “ Erratum” inserted at the end of the little 
volume, The Arms of the Episcopates of Great 
Britain and Ireland, emblazoned by Mr. Warren, 
and with an Introduction, &c., by myself, he will 
find that the torteaux in the arms of the See of 
Worcester do not refer to any “Hosts,” as he 
asserts ; but that the arms of this See, like those 
of the See of Hereford, are derived from the per- 
sonal arms of one of its occupants. Godfrey 
Giffard, Bishop of Worcester (1268-1302), was a 
member of a Hampshire family who bore—Arg. 
ten torteaux in pile ; and, as diocesan arms were 











then only beginning to be used, the arms of the 
bishop became the eventual bearings of the See. 
In the little book to which I have referred, but 
with which Mr. Mackenzie Watcorr does not 
seem to be acquainted, I have in many cases 
traced the connexion between the dedication of 
the Cathedral and the arms of the See; and the 
greater part of the information contained in his 
contribution will be found printed there. It is 
perhaps right that I should disclaim responsibility 
for the blazoning. About this I took great pains, 
but my MS. was subjected to “ professional” 
revision, and the result was that the old errors of 
blazoning and of punctuation, which I had care- 
fully avoided, again appeared in several instances, 
to my great vexation. The arms of Chichester, in 
which both Mr. Watcorr and myself are in- 
terested, were a happy exception, and our old 
friend “ Prester John” will not be found in it. 
Joun Woopwarb. 
Montrose. 


I heartily congratulate Mr. Watcorr on his 
conversion. I hope it is not too sudden to last. 
It is certainly as decided as conversion could be. 
Only last June (see 5S. i. 450), writing on the 
above subject, he said,—“ In the cases cited it is 
sufficient to say that the arms of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, and St. Peter’s, York, are not ‘ palls.’” 
He now writes (p. 462),—“Canterbury. An 
archiepiscopal pall..... York. A pall.” 

With regard to the arms of Chichester, I still 
prefer to hold by such authorities as Bishop 
Sparrow and Peter Heylin. My opinions as to 
Prester John have undergone no change. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


GunpowDeER Ptors (5" §. ii. 361.)—J. B. asks, 
“Ts there any instance of such a plot being suc- 
cessful?” Take the following account to be found 
in “The History of the Barbarous Cruelties and 
Massacres Committed by the Dutch in the East 
Indies. By R. Hall, B.D., formerly of Queen’s 
Colledge, Oxon. London and Westminster, 
MDCCXII.,” p. 142 :— 

“Soon after this a great piece of Roguery was carry'’d 
on at Bantam, which unhappily prov’d successful. The 
Dutch had there, under one of the Bastions, a great 
Mazazine of Powder, and they had unfortunately at 
that Time above a Hundred Tun of it in their Magazine. 
A Javian undertook to get in by breaking of the wall, 
which he was forced to do by digging a way under ground 
quite to the side of it. Every Day he closed up the 
Entrance into his Hole with Earth, so artificially and 
so softly that no one perceiv’d it, and that neither of 
the two Centinels that stood on the Bastion heard the 
least Noise at any time. When he was got in, he took 
a Bamboo Cane that was hollow, and fill’d it with Gun- 
powder, lighted it at one End, and the Fire coming to 
the Powder in the Cane gave a great Blow, with some 
Flame, without doing any further Harm for the present. 
This alarm’d all the People, who presently went to search 
every Corner of the Bastion to see what the matter was, 
and there the Bamboo Cane was found, and the Powder 
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that was in it was consum’d. But no sooner had they | 
open’d the Vault Door, but the Wind finding a free 
Passage, took some Sparks of Fire along with it, which 
lighted among the Powder, and in an instant sct that 
on Fire, and blew up the whole Bastion with sixteen 
pieces of Cannon, and above Two Hundred People.” 

the perpe- 


the conseque: 
| 


So far a plot was as sful as 
trators ld have desired, 
to them were far from satisfact« 
“An Account of this Accident jnickly sent to 
the General at Batavia, who presently sent Men thither, 
with orders to the Governour, and to the Young King, 
to make a diligent Enquiry after the Projectors of this 
Villany ; And in a short time three Javians were dis- 
covered to be the Men; who were brought bound to 
Batavia, and confess'd that they were the only Contrivers 
of that Action ; upon which they were al! Three con- 
demned to die. He that had set Fire to the Cane was 
brought upon a Scaffold erected for that purpose, and 
there pinch’d with red hot Tongs from the Morning till 
reed the Evening, at which Time he was cut into 
Quarters, so that that Day was spent in torturing of that 
Fellow only. The next Day the Second was served in 
like manner; and the Third was broke upon the Wheel.” 


succe 


col but ices 


ry: 


was 


Thus was this successful powder-plot avenged. 
J. Beryuarp Situ. 
Temple. 


“Party” (5" §. ii. 346. — Mr. Ferevsson 
need have felt no surprise at the use of “ party ” 
in the sense of person by Mary, Queen of Scots. 
It was commonly so used in her time. He will 
find it in the apocryphal Book of Tobit,—“ and 
the party shall be no more vexed,”’—and I can 
furnish him with another unpublished instance, 
date 1537. John Husee writes to his mistress, 
Honor, Viscountess Lisle, from London, June 17, 
concerning the projected warriage of her son, 
John Basset, with her step-daughter, Lady Frances 
Plantagenet :— 

“ Touching the matter ye willed me to move for, there 
is no remedy, she (Eleanor, Countess of Rutland) thinks, 
but the party must lose her estate, and take the degree 
of her wedlock; howbeit within v days the King of 
Heraulds hath ’promised me to shew me the verrey 
trywt.”—Lisle Papers, vol. xi., art. 51. 

The King of Heralds was of the opposite opinion : 

“That the woman shall never lose no parte of her 
degree, but shall always be taken as her father’s 
daughter; and if need be I can have both their seals 
and hands.”—Jb., June 23, vol. xi., art. 100. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


The use of “ party” in the sense of an individual 
is by no means uncommon in old writers, as the 
following instances, which might easily be wulti- 
plied, will show :— 

“ Ful. Who’s that? look Galla. 
Gal. ’Tis the party, madam. 
Ful. What party? has he no name? 
Gal. ’Tis Quintus Curius.” 
Ben Jonson, Catiline, act ii. sc. 1. 


“ Had it been foretold that one Simon should have 
carried Christ's cross, and had one heard Simon Peter 
so lately,so solemnly, promising, though I should die 


with thee, yet I will not deny thee, he would hence have 





| certainly concluded him the party for that service.” 








uller’s Pisgah Sight, iii. 344. 

In the Index Verborum to Mir. Bailey’s valuable 
life of Fuller, recently published, there are three 
references to the word in this signification, the 
first occurring in the rriple Reconciles, the second 
in one of Pull rs Sermons, and the third in a 
letter from Dr. Ward to Archbishop Ussher. See 
also Fuller's Holy State, p. 164, and Bisho yp An- 
drewes’s Sermons (Ang.-Cath. Lib.), vol. iii., p. 50. 


T. Lewis O. ee = 


Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


See “N. & Q.,” 3°95, . lil. 427, 460; xii. 365, $24; 
4 §. i. 39, 87, 159, 208, § 326, 450 ; and ii. 206 


The following passage have not yet been noticed. 
In “ The Complay ‘of Philomene. An Elegye 
compyled by George Gascoigne, Esq'.” Written 
about 1563 Arber’s reprint The Steele Glas 
&c., 114):— 
“ Hir next most note (to note) 
I neede no helpe at al, 
For I myself the partie am 
On whom she then doth call.” 
In More’s Utopia the word occurs seven times 
in this sense (Arber’s reprint, 81, 123, 124, 125):— 
* But if the same partie be taken diesen! in that fault 
“— is no other waye but death ” (p. 125). 
t also occurs in The Revelation of the Monk of 
Be 2 com printed about 1482 :— 
“Loo sonne he seyde nowa party aftyr they [thy] 
peticion and grete desir thow haste seyne and beholde 
the state of the worlde,” &c. (p. 109). 


T. Maccratn. 


for “ person or individual ” 
We find instances 


’ 


The use of “ party ” 
is not a very modern vulgarity. 
of it in Shakspeare — 

“*, ... but I would not be the party that should desire 
you to touch him.”—Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2 » 286. 

“.,... Canst thou bring me to the party .? 
Tempest, iii. y a 67. 
“ The party is gone, fellow Hector, she is 
Love's Labour ’s Lost, v. 2, 
“ Why, who cries out on pride 
That can therein tax any Ss party?” 
As You Like It, 

The first three of the above quotations, it will 
be observed, are put into the mouths of vulgar 
characters. Jacques uses the word properly, 
having in his mind the opposition of the accuser 
to the accused. In Mary, Queen of Scots’ letter 
there seems to me to be the same under-sense of 
opposition between the two parties.to the marfiage. 

Joun Appis. 





gone,” 


b4 


ll. 45 4 


This se nseless and utterly go vulgarism, 
used now, one is sorry to note, by here and there 
an educated gentleman, may have arisen from the 
French parti, “an eligible party,” being equivalent 
to a parti sortable, or a “good match.” As a ma- 
trimonial expression, if only the French word parti 
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were used instead of the English quasi-slang word 

“party,” it passes muster, and the “na party in 

mareage ” of the Inverary letter of Mary, Queen of 

Scots is traceable, no doubt, to her Scoto-French 

character and connexion. S. B. James. 
Northmarston. 


An earlier use of the word “ party,” to signify 
an individual, than that recorded by Mr. Fer- 
Gusson (1563) is to be found in the Prayer Book. 
It is in one of the rubrics before the office for 
Holy Communion: “If one of the parties so at 
variance,” &c.; and, again, “the other party will 
not be persuaded to a godly unity,” Xe. ” The 
same expression occurs in the books of 1549 and 
1552. W. D. SweEerine. 

Peterborough. 

Many instances might be given of the use by 
our old writers of this word in the sense of “person.” 
Take as one example the following passage from 
Beaumont and Fletcher :— 

“Clora..... Yes faith; 

My brother will be here straightway, and— 

Frank. What? 

Clora. The other party. 

Frank. What party?” 

The Captain, Act. iii. se. 3. 

Clora then explains that the “ party ” in question 
is Jacomo. Might not one imagine that one was 
listening to a “slangy ” young lady of the present 
day ? MrippLE Temp.ar. 


Ha, ha, ha? 


Tue Lone Paruiament (5 §. ii. 428.)—The 
book OtpHar Hamst inquires after is “ Le Long 
Parlement et ses Crimes, rapproch ments faciles ¢ 
faire. Paris, de Imprimerie d’un Royaliste, 
1790.” The author was Angélique Marie Darlus 
du Taillis, Comtesse de Montrond, the mother 
of Casimir de Montrond (the intimate friend of 
Talleyrand, and the person referred to in Raikes’s 
Journal) and of his elder brother, Edouard 
Montrond. Le Long Parlement is described in 
the new edition of Barbier (Dictionnaire des Ouv- 
rages Anonymes, vol. ii. p. 1342), the Biographi: 
Universelle (art. “Montrond”), and Notices et 
Observations & Occasion de quelques Femmes de 
la Société du XVITI® Sitele, by M. Hippolyte de 
la Porte. M. de la Porte was the author of the 
notice of Madame de Montrond in the Biographie 
Universelle. R. C. Curistie. 

Manchester. 


} 
ae 


Tomas Fruuier (5S. ji. 318.)—After the very 
handsome manner in which Mr. Bailey has recog- 
nized all who have rendered him service in his 


work, I hope every collector will endeavour to 
£ . . . » * ~— . 7 . . 
find existing copies of the editions of Fuller's 
| . >. * . 1 : 
works which Mr. Bailey has referred to, but with 


which he has been at present unable to meet. 
Then we shall have a complete bibl 


iography of 
the works of a man who was an 


ent of his 
9 preacher, 





orna 





age, whether we consider him as historian 





or moralist, whether we view his character as a 
courtier in times of prosperity, or as a wanderer 
in dark and troublous times. Below, I append 
notes of a few editions which I have only met with 
recently, otherwise Mr. Bailey would have had 
them placed at his disposal :— 

(P. 521). ‘ Anti-peedobaptism, or the Second Part 
of the full Review of the Dispute concerning Infant- 
Baptism. ....and the Argument against Infant-Bap- 


Serr made good against the Writings of..... Mr. 
Thomas Fuller and others. By John Tombes, B.D. 
London: Printed by Henry Hills... . . MDCLIY.” 

(P. 521). “ Anti-pedobaptism: or the Third Part. 
Being a full Review of the Dispute concerning Infant- 
gaptism. In which . . the Writings of .... Mr. 
Thomas Fuller... . and others, are examined. .... By 





John Tombes, B.D. London: Printed by E. Aslop. ... 
1657. Brit. Mus., 4323 bb.” 

(P. 743). “ Anglorum Speculum, or the Worthies of 
England, in Church and State. London: Printed for 
Thor assinger.... 1684. Brit. Mus. 276 kh 25.” 

(P. 753). “ The Sermons of Mr. Henry Smith... . And 
the Life. ... By Tho. Fuller, B.D. London: Printed for 
A. Kempe... . 1657. Taylor Collection.” 

(P. 753). “Things New and Old, or a Storehouse of 
Illustrations by John Spencer, with Preface by Thomas 
Fuller. .... Fourth Edition. London: Richard D. Dick- 
inson..... MDCCCLX XII.” 

“Another Edition. In two volumes. Wil- 
liam Tegg. 1867. Brit. Mus. 8406 ee.” 

(P. 761). “Ornitho-Logie: or, the Speech of Birds. 
Also, the Speech of Flowers; Partly Moral, partly 
Mystical. By T. Fuller, Batchelour in Divinity. Lon- 
don: Printed for John Stafford..... 1660. Taylor 
Collection.” 








London: 


Joun TAYLor. 
Northampton. , 


Rozsert Herricr’s Verses (5% §, ii. 328.)— 
Protestant in the second line of “To Anthea” is 
evidently used in strict accordance with its Latin 
root meaning, to speak as a witness, to make 
known, to declare, &c. So that the poet here 
means, that if Anthea bid him to live, he will do 
so, and protest or make known her many adorable 
qualities, and how worthy she is to be ~_— 

> 
ee Ve 


Boston. 


Does it mean any more than that if “bid to live,” 
he would continue to protest, that is, to give repeated 
assurances of his love and devotion, even if his love 
should not be returned ? W. E. Bucktey. 


Probably, he simply means that he will be her 
devotee, will “ protest” in her defence if necessary, 
and “ protest ” his love for her to herself and every- 
body else too. C.D. should have given either a 
reference or the full title of the song, which is To 
Anthea, who may command him anything. I 
looked at To Anthea lying in bed, and ever so 
many more “ To Antheas,” before I could find the 
right one. May I be allowed also to ask why 
things never “ begin” now-a-days? Commence is 
a most hideous word, always bad, but worst of all 
when men commence to do a thing. It is much 
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to be hoped that the revisers of the Bible will not 
cause the first verses of Genesis and St. John to 
read, “ In the commencement,” &c. 

Cuarues F, 8. Warren, M.A. 


Bripcerorp Famiry (5" §. ii. 368.)—With re- 
ference to the inquiry of your correspondent Mr. 
TrusseEt1, I beg to say that it appears from the 
Chetwynd MS. that although the two Bridge- 
fords (Great and Little), co. Stafford, originally, 
that is before the Conquest, belonged to the Bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield as members of Eccles- 
hall, they were afterwards divided between the 
co-heirs of the Noels. Great Bridgeford belonged 
to several generations of Grimes (Hen. III. to 
Edw. III.). It then came to the Staffords of 
Clifton Camville, and afterwards, by sale (temp. 
Hen. IV.), to the Whitgreaves, who held it until 
the death of Sir Thos. Whitgreave at the close of 
the seventeenth century. Little Bridgeford, at a 
remote date, partly came to Harcourts through the 
Noels, and partly to Ronton Priory ; and at the 
dissolution of the monasteries, to the king’s grantee, 
Gifford of Chillington. These descents would 
seem to account for all holdings of the Bridgeford 
lands in this county. It is, however, also stated in 
the MS. above cited that, in the 18 Rich. IL, John 
de Bruggeford, son of Adam Waterson, was pos- 
sessed of divers lands here, which he left to John 
Bruggeford, his son, who was one of the esquires 
belonging to Edmund Duke of York (the duke 
was cousin of the king, and was killed at Agin- 
court), and attended him in the French wars 3 
Hen. V., and seems from the grant of arms* to 
have been much in favour with that warlike prince. 
This John Bridgeford passed away his land in 
sridgeford to John Birkhead and others, and we 
then lose sight of the name altogether in this 
county. The grant of arms is of “gules, trois 
faucons argent,” —not, as stated by your correspon- 
dent, “gules, two bars between three martlets, 
argent,”—consequently there may have been a 
difference of branch or race. T. J. M. 

Stafford. 


Attar Rarts Coverep (5 §. ii. 309.)—This 
custom is still found in several churches. Amongst 
others, I may mention St. Mary’s (the University 
Church), Oxford ; St. Mary’s, Prestbury, Glouces- 
tershire, and All Saints’, Lambeth. Up to the 
year 1841, it had been a custom at St. Mary’s, 
Thame, Oxon. The strip of linen is technically 
known as the “ houselling cloth,” and is intended 
to prevent any particle of the Holy Sacrament, 
when being received, from falling to the ground. 
Frequent representations of its use may be found 
in medieval MSS. It was sometimes held by 
two acolytes, or clerks, when the priest communi- 





* The original is in the William Salt Library, Stafford. 





cated the faithful. I believe that its use is very 
general in the Roman Catholic communion. 
Freperick Georce LEE. 
All Saints’ Vicarage, Lambeth. 


The old “ houselling cloth” was in use from very 
early times, for it is found (Maskell’s Monwmenta 
Ritualia, iii. 134) in every coronation office, from 
Ethelred, 978, to George IV., 1820. For other 
modern instances of its use, the Rector of Stret- 
ham is referred to “N. & Q.,” 27S. i. 144. At 
Wimborne Minster it remains constantly in the 
church, on narrow tables or low benches, for I 
have seen both names used, which take the place 
of the altar rails ; and this probably it was which 
gave rise to the tradition perhaps known to some 
of “ N. & Q.’s,” readers, that a daily celebration has 
existed ever since the Reformation in this church, 
and only ceased very lately. I may be allowed 
to say that I lately took some pains to look into 
that matter, and on writing to the Rev. Lester 
Lester, presbyter of the Minster, he told me that 
he was aware of the tradition, and had been asked 
before whether it could be verified, but that he 
could never find the least authority for it of any 
kind whatever. Cuarues F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 


Not only the altar but the benches in the 
chancel of Wimborne Minster are always kept 
covered with white cloths. No accounts of the 
Minster that I have seen state why. OC. B. T. 

Eton. 

This custom is a continuation of the Pre-Refor- 
mation “ houselling cloth.” It is generally used in 
Roman Catholic churches in England at the 
present day, and is generally spoken of as the 
communion cloth. It is held under the chin by 
the communicant, in case of any accident with 
the consecrated wafer. M. H. F. 


The strip of cloth mentioned is the “ houselling 
cloth,” which was formerly held by an acolyte at 
each end of the step on which the communicants 
knelt, in order to catch any crumbs that might 
fall during their reception of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. E. A. B. 

Trin. Coll. Oxon. 


At a celebration in an Armenian church in Con- 
stantinople, at which I was present in 1856, the 
“ houselling cloth” was used, held by two (I think) 
Deacons ; it had a painting upon it, but I forget 
the subject. E. L. BLenKrysoprp. 


LarcE Oak (5* §. ii. 366.)—Since reading Mr. 
Pickrorp’s notice of the Marton oak, I have made 
a pilgrimage to that monarch of the forest ; “ ma- 
jestic, though in ruin.” Much of the tree has 
mouldered away, and only three mighty fragments 
of the trunk remain. These are separate from 
each other. 

The diameter of the trunk is, in one direction 
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at 3 feet above the surface of the ground on the 
higher side, 14 feet ; in another direction, 12 feet. 
At the surface of the ground where the spurs of 
the tree enter the earth, the diameter is from 20 
to 22 feet. The circumference measured on the 
surface of the groundis 71 feet 10 inches, and at 
3 feet from the ground on the upper side, 45 feet. 

The height of the oak appears to be about 30 
feet only. It is a broad-headed, short-stemmed, 
wide-branched tree, like those described by Scott 
in the opening scene of Ivanhoe. 

The aged giant is still living, and has many 
branches, although the trunk is but a shell, consist- 
ing of three distinct isolated masses, with open- 
ings between them, varying from 2 to 9 feet 
wide. The lower limbs shoot from the stem 
at about 12 feet from the ground. It is the 
shortness of the trunk which has, probably, saved 
this noble tree from the woodman’s axe. Unfor- 
tunately for its appearance, the superb wreck does 
not stand in park or forest or on greensward, but 
at the corner of a farm-yard, utterly neglected, the 
palisaded fence which once encircled and protected 
it being broken and ruined in several places ; and 
the hollow, once filled with heart of oak, now made 
a receptacle for harrows, farming implements, bricks 
and boulders. As to the apparent discrepancy 
between the above measurements and those given 
already in “N. & Q.,” they can be accounted for 
by the ruggedness and varying thickness of the 
bole and the height ; the girth may be taken from 
the sloping ground on which the tree stands. 

To this reverend oak, which “ chronicles on its 
furrowed trunk ages before the Conquest,” certain 
well-known lines may be well applied :— 

“« Majestic tree, whose wrinkl’d form hath stood, 
Age after age, the patriarch of the wood ! 
* o 2 o . 

Gigantic oak ! thy hoary head sublime, 

Erewhile must perish in the wrecks of Time. 

Should round thy head innocuous lightnings shoot, 

And no fierce whirlwind shake thy steadfast root, 

Yet shalt thou fall; thy leafy tresses fade, 

And those bare scatter’d antlers strew the glade : 

Arm after arm shall leave thy mould’ring bust, 

And thy firm fibres crumble into dust.” 

GeorceE R. JEssE. 

P.S. The dimensions were very carefully ascer- 
tained by a good 33-feet surveying box-tape. 
That of the circumference at the level of the 
ground was taken twice over to make certain of 
accuracy. 


Tovcnine For THE Krnea’s Evin (5 §, ii. 426.) 
—Certificates of the same kind as the one inserted 
may be found in other places. They were given in 
compliance with the instructions issued in order 
to prevent the applicants for relief coming more 
than once. A proclamation to this effect, dated 
“Whitehall, January 9, 1683,” is inserted in the 
register of Woodstock Chapel. There are many 








copies of certificates in the same register; one 
such is :— 

“ June 13, 1687. Granted then by the Minister and 
Churchwardens, a certificate testifying that George, the 
son of George Whitton of Woodstock Parke, had not, to 
the best of their knowledge, been touched at any time 
before by his Majesty for the disease commonly called 
the King’s Evill.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


“Merry Marcaret,” &c. (5 §. ii. 468.)— 
C. D. is mistaken in saying that this poem is not 
to be found in Dyce’s edition of Skelton. He 
will discover it on p. 401, vol. i., where it forms 
one of the songs in the “ Ryght delectable tratyse 
upon a goodly Garlande or Chapelet of wy 

8. G. L. 


FRAGMENTARY LinEs oF PoETRY ASCRIBED TO 
3uRNS (5% §. ii. 425.)—The lines are not fragmen- 
tary, neither are they, in my opinion, by Burns. 
The song is complete, and has been set to music ; 
but it has never been claimed for Burns-by any of 
his editors, so far as I know. The song begins,— 
“OQ where shall I gae seek my bread ? 
Or where shall I gae wander ! 
Or where shall I gae hide my head ? 
For here I'll bide nae langer. 
The seas may row, the winds may blow, 
And swathe me round in danger ; 
My native land I must forego, 
And roam a lonely stranger. 
The glen that was my father’s own 
Must be by his forsaken ; 
The house that was my father’s home 
Is levelled with the bracken. 
Ochon !” &e. 
Two other stanzas and a half. If Dr. Ramace 
wishes to have the complete song, and the music 
to which it is set, I shall be glad to let him have 


them. James Hoae. 
Stirling. 
THe TERMINATION “y” IN THE NAMES OF 


Piaces (5 §,. ii. 320, 455.)—The etymology of 
the correspondent of the Intermédiaire requires 
a little correction. Tournay, Cambray, Courtray, 
&c., are derived from the old Latin names, Turnae- 
um, Camarac-um, Cortoriac-um. In this district 
such terminations are common. We have Geso- 
riac-um (now Boulogne), Minariac-um, Viroviac- 
um, Nemetac-um, &c. It will be observed that 
these are all in French Flanders. When we come 
into the Low Dutch district, the wyks succeed, as 
in Oister-wyk, Waalwyk, Oospik, &c. There 
can be little doubt that wyk or wich and ac mean 
the same thing, a habitation or dwelling-place. 
Ac is also found in many terminations in the south 
of France, as Mursac, Lussac, Levizac, Quissac, 
Gignac, &c. As the termination has no meaning 
in the Celtic dialects, it is thought that it is a relic 
of the Iberian races who peopled the district in pre- 
Celtic times. One thing is certain, that neither 
wyk nor ac means water. Ac cannot be derived 
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from Lat. aqua, for the termination had to be 
Latinized by the addition of the neuter um. 

The statement that there is a Sanskrit word aca 
signifying water is altogether a mistake. There is 
no such word. There are many words in Sanskrit 
signifying water ; such as jala, a sheet of water, 
paniya, water to drink, uda (Lat. unda, Gr. ddwp), 
ap, flowing water, &c., the last no doubt connected 
with Lat. aqua, Goth. aha, Norse a, A.S. ea ; but 
it is not possible to torture any of these into the 
terminations ac or wick. 

In A.S., ea means water, ig or ige, an island. 
The modern English termination ey or y is made 
to do duty for both, and it is often very difficult 
without reference to Domesday or other old re- 
cords to determine which is meant. Wallas-ey is 
Walla’s Island, Oln-ey is the same, but Waveney, 
Mersey, Caldy, Turvey, and many others may mean 
island or water, according to circumstances. 

I think enough has been said to put wick out of 
court as having any reference to water. 

J. A. Picton. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


“ Oax.teicH Forest Cope” (5™ §. ii. 368.)— 
I have got the Oakleigh Shooting Code (which is 
probably what H. B. refers to), “containing 220 
chapters of information relative to shooting Red 
Grouse, Black-game, Partridges, Pheasants, W ood- 
cocks, Snipes, and Hares,” &c. James Ridgway 
& Sons, Piccadilly, 1836, 12mo. pp. 194. Copies 
are probably common enough, but if H. B. cannot 
find one, I shall be happy to lend him — 


7 


Tue Society or Arts Memoria Taswets (5% 
S. ii. 106, 155, 257.)—There is a tablet to the me- 
mory of Handel at 57, Lower Brook Street, Han- 
over Square. The tablet in King Street, recording 
that “ Napoleon III. lived here,” is chargeable with 
recording an untruth. Napoleon III. never lived 
there. The old house, a greengrocer’s, I have 
understood, in which he had apartments was 
pulled down, and the present house built in its 
stead. It seems absurd to record where foreigners 
have lived, before we have recorded where our own 
English celebrities have resided ; and where only 
the site remains, that fact ought to be inscribed on 
the tablet. How much more interesting it would 
have been to have had the spot marked in St. 
James’s Square where the great Earl of Chatham’s 
house was. That, too, the devastators of historic 
and beautiful association have removed, but the 
site ought to be marked. Lord Byron’s has, I fear, 
been rebuilt. It is absolutely foolish to record 
Franklin’s residence, and to leave Garrick’s house, 
hard by in the Adelphi Terrace, unmarked. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair, W. 


I came across a good article in the Builder of 





July 23rd, 1864, and, perhaps, what may prove 
more useful, the following letter :— 

**Sir,—The admirable suggestion contained in your 
paper of marking, in a permanent manner, the residenceg 
of great men (why not of women too?) in London can- 
not, I think, fail of being responded to. In order to 
carry out this suggestion into practical use, it is evident 
that money must be hy var jae s and, as a beginning, I 
am authorized, by a kind, a liberal friend, to inform you 
that he is ready to subscribe 201. towards this good work ; 
and should it be responded to, as I can have no doubt 
that it will be, the money will be paid on an application 
from yourself made to, yours, &c., Epwarp JEssx.” 

G. Laurence Gomme. 


Two Cuurcues 1x One Cuurcuyarp (5" §. ii, 
208, 291.)—Berkeley can scarcely be adduced as 
an instance, as all traces of the original church 
have long since disappeared. It was, according to 
Fosbroke, a collegiate or prebendal church, and, 
falling into decay in the twelfth century, its 
endowments were granted away successively to the 
Abbey of Reading, the Priory of Stanley, St. 
Leonard’s, and St. Augustine’s Abbey at Bristol. 
The present, or parish church, was then built, 
on the south or opposite side of the churchyard, 
by Robert Fitzhardinge. The old towg® remained 
(the new church being without a tower) until 1753, 
when it was pulled down and the present tower 
erected on its site, about fifty yards from the 
church. J. H. Cooxe. 

As reference has been made to the churches of 
St. James and St. Mary, Bury St. Edmunds, it 
may be as well to add that another church, dedi- 
cated to St. Margaret, is stated to have stood at 
the south-east corner. The northern boundary of 
the cemetery was the great Abbey Church, so that 
there were in fact four churches in this one ceme- 
tery. The originals of both St. James and St. 
Mary were removed, in the twelfth century, from 
their position near the conventual church to make 
way for the extension and increased grandeur of 
the great Abbey Church. D—«. 


“At Wantage, in Berks.”—Furley’s Weald of 
Kent, vol. ii. p. 764, foot-note. 

Harpric Morruyy. 

1. All Saints and St. Lawrence, Evesham. 

2. The new church and the ancient (now aban- 
doned) structure at Thorpe, near Norwich, not far 
from the scene of the recent collision. 

3. The churches of Holy Trinity and St. 
Michael, Coventry, in churchyards which, though 
separately walled, are divided only by a roadway, 
and have evidently been originally one. 

V.H.LLIC.LY. 


Fairy or De Viturers (5" §. ii. 228, 294.)— 
The first of the De Villiers family (now, alas, pro- 
nounced Viljie at the Cape) were the three elder 
sons of Pierre de Villiers, whose family, for more 
than a century preceding the Revocation of the 
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Edict of Nantes, occupied a small patrimonial 
estate in the neighbourhood of Rochelle. He had 
four sons, named Pierre, Abraham, Jacob, and 
Paul, three of whom were grown up men, the 
fourth, Paul, a youngster. The old man, seeing 
what was going on, insisted on the young men 
emigrating, or at least leaving France. But when 
the moment of parting came, the old people felt 
so much grief at parting with their last born, 
Paul, that although he set out with his brothers on 
their way to Holland, to which country, as a haven 
to refugees, they turned their steps, he was even- 
tually returned to his parents ; while his brothers 
accepted the offer of the Chamber of Delft, and 
pre ceeded to the Cape, where they settled down 
in the neighbourhood of the fertile valley of 
Fransche Haek, near the village of Stettenbach, 
where many of their descendants are found at the 
present day. ‘There is a tradition extant, that in 
their later years they continually made inquiries 
of travellers and others who visited their farms, as 
to the fate of the friends they had left in distant 
France, for the affection to home still clung to 
them, but no one could tell aught of their parents 
or their little brother Paul. The De Villiers 
family were amongst the first settlers who intro- 
duced the cultivation of the vine at the Cape. 
The De Villiers family went to the Cape from 
Amsterdam in the ship “ Zion,” on Dec. 16, 1688, 
and landed there on May 6, 1689. The names of 
several members of the De Villiers family are 
found on the list of the Cape civil servants ; but 
I cannot say, with any exactitude, as to who 
claims to be the head of the family. The Hon. 
J, H. de Villiers of this family is, however, at 
present Chief Justice of the colony, and takes 
precedence accordingly. H. Hatt. 

Lavender Hill. 

American States (5 §,. ii. 82, 174, 272.) 
May I add one or two observations on this sub- 
ject ? 

5. The correct name of Rhode Island is Rhode 
Island and the Providence Plantations. It was 
settled by Roger Williams, the Quaker, who was 
driven from Massachusetts by the persecutions 
of the Puritans. 

7. New York was originally settled by the 
Dutch, and therefore called the New Netherlands. 
After it was taken by the British, it was cailed 
New York. 

8. New Jersey was originally settled by Swedes. 
An interesting manuscript has recently been trans- 
lated and published by the Pennsylvania Histori- 
cal Society, about its early colonists. 

12. Virginia was named after Elizabeth by Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

13 and 14. The two Carolinas were colonized 
by Protestants, under patent obtained by the cele- 
brated Admiral de Coligny, in 1562, from Charles 








IX., and the first expedition was commanded by 
Jean Ribaud. 
15. Georgia was so called by Governor Ogle- 
thorpe. 
18. Louisiana was Law’s “ Mississippi scheme.” 
VEB . 





Philadelphia. 


, 


“TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PaTRIARCHS’ 
(5% S. i. 308, 394 ; ii. 396, 457.)—The edition of 
this work in English, specified by Mr. Suaw as 
“printed by R. Feeny (not Ferny), 26, St. John 
Street, Clerkenwell, 1837,” is the Muggletonian 
edition. The Brothers Frost, under whose care it 
was issued, were leading members of this sect, 
which holds the canonicity of the work in question, 
as also that of the Book of Enoch. 

Mr. Saw has omitted to mention that the 
title of this English version gives ‘‘ Testament,” 
not “Testaments.” This, though obviously incor- 
rect, is also commonly found in earlier English 
editions. It should further be stated, that this 
1837 edition (pp. 162) has an Appendix, sepa- 
rately paged (pp. 42) of “ Derivations, chiefly 
from the Hebrew, and explanations of several 
proper names occurring in the preceding work.” 
This is “by a Professor of Hebrew,” and has a 
different printer, J. Wertheimer & Co., Finsbury 
Circus. In all the copies I have seen, the second 
title referring to this Appendix is misplaced in the 
folding, so as to form the last page of the work. 
Your learned correspondent, R. 8., inquired about 
this edition, and I have had the pleasure of plac- 
ing a copy of it in his hands. V.H.LL.LO.LYV. 


Mr. DisraEui’s Expression or “ Fouts, AND 
JIBEs, AND JEERS” (5"§,. ii. 168, 234, 398,)— 
Unless Mr. Disraeli himself will enlighten us, it 
seems useless to inquire whether the quotation 
from Rabelais, given by Dr. Ramace, was in his 
thoughts or not on the occasion referred to. If 
guesses are admissible, I would remind Dr. 
RaMAGE that the words are to be found in Shak- 
speare, and that it is, perhaps, more likely that 
they were suggested to the speaker from this 
source, CuarLes WYLIE. 


“As Sounp as A Roacn” (5% §. ii. 274, 314, 
458.)—The German form of the proverb, “Gesund 
wie ein Fisch,” with Ray’s “ As sound as a trout,” 
show that “roach” or “trout” are only taken as 
types of fish in general. The expression seems to 
be taken from the lively movements of a fish in 
the water. “Plus sain qu’un gardon, more lively 
and healthful than a gardon (roach), than which 
there is not any fish more healthful nor more 
lively.” —Cotgrave. “ Frais comme un gardon.”— 
Littré. H. Wepewoop. 

$1, Queen Anne Street, W. 


“ GrewE,” i. ¢., GREEK (5 §, ii. 204, 259, 274, 
355.)—The following passage from the Mirror of 
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Our Lady, edited by the Rev. J. H. Blunt (p. 90), 
to which he has called my attention, seems to 
clearly establish the meaning of this word, and to 
convict me of error in my previous conjecture :— 

“Thys worde Hympne ys a worde of grew, and ys as 
moche to saye as a praysynge. And thys worde psalme 
is a worde of grew also.” 


Jounson BaIy. 


Tue Pretenper in Enotanp (5" §. ii. 408, 
432.)—Some notices of a supposed visit of the 
Prince Charles Edward to England are in the 
Monthly Magazine vol. xlix, p. 25, sqq., 1820), 
in “Topographical Sketches of Oxfordshire,” and 
were derived from Dr. Brookes, the Rector of Ship- 
ton-under-Whichwood, who, as a very old man, 
gave a visitor such information in his recollections 
of past time. The visitor, whose name I am not 
acquainted with (and have not preserved, if appear- 
ing in the magazine), inserted them in an article 
described as above. Ep. MArsHAtt. 


Tue Buiessep Tuistie (5" §. ii. 48, 95, 198, 
239.)—I am unable to say whether the legend 
attached to this plant in Switzerland be found 
here or elsewhere, but I have known the same 
legend applied here to the Pulmonaria, or garden 
lungwort. I was once warned by an old weeding 
woman of the ill luck that would follow its threa- 
tened eradication from my border ; “ for don’t ’ee 
know,” said she, “that they spots on the leaves 
were made by the Virgin Mary’s milk?” Cer- 
tainly, I was ignorant of the fact, and of course 
decided instantly on retaining the old-fashioned 
plant, but only as a living illustration of a class 
of harmless popular superstitions, which the school- 
master is doing his ‘best to eradicate from the 
rustic mind. ae We Welk 


NoMENCLATURE OF Venicies (5" §., ii. 148, 
235, 398.)—We have in Craven a vehicle called a 
“White Chapel.” What is the origin of the 
name? Also another, called a “Shandary,” a 
name equally inexplicable. StrerHEen Jackson, 


“ Joun Jasper’s Secret” (5% §, ii. 407, 475.) 
—Mr. Cottrns is slightly in error. This work 
was not first published in America. It was set 
in type from the manuscript in England ; then 
stereotyped, a set of plates sent to America, and 
published simultaneously in the Chimney Corner 
in England, and in Frank Leslie’s newspaper in 
America. The illustrations were drawn and en- 


graved in England. , a A 


Tue Bones or THE PuHaraons (5" §., ii. 385, 
434.)—Some few years ago the skull of Sir Thomas 
Browne (who in his Hydriotaphia speaks of our 


being “ knaved out our graves”) was taken out of 
his vault in the church of St. Peter Mancroft, 
Norwich, and having been disposed of for a conside- 





ration, was placed by the purchaser in the museum 
of the Norwich Hospital. Kirsy Trimmer, 
Norwich. 


Pronunciation or “AcnEs” (5 §,. ii. 68, 
139, 458.)—I came across the following the other 
day in the Satires of Bishop Hall (a.p. 1574-1656) ; 

“Or Gellia wore a velvet mastick-patch 
Upon her temples when no tooth did ache.” 
It is in Satire 1, Book vi. of The Three Last of 
Byting Satires. Artuur H. Browy. © 


Latin AND Enouisn Quantity (5™ §. i. 464; 
ii. 13, 417.)—Will J. L. C. 8S. oblige one of “the 
million” by mentioning the names of, say three, 
well-known “ elegant speakers” who “ always say 
contemplate (templum), not contemplate ” ? 

St. SWITHIN. 
HMliscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Ceramic Art in Remote Ages. With Essays on the 
Symbols of the Circle, the Cross and Circle, 
the Circle and Ray Ornament, the Fylfot and the 
Serpent. Showing their Relation to the Primi- 
tive Forms of Solar and Nature Worship. By 
J.B. Waring. (Day.) 

Too many splendid folios that appear at this time 

of the year have only their splendour to recom- 

mend them. Mr. Waring’s folio is an exception. 

It is not intended merely for the eye, though 

numerous fine engravings so address themselves, 

It is also intended for the mind, to which it fur- 

nishes ample matter for thought, and a large 

amount of instruction, some of which is of a very 
rare and curious quality. The free and indepen- 
dent spirit in which Mr. Waring writes is well 
known to a pretty numerous public ; and he has 
never expressed himself more freely or indepen- 
dently than on the present occasion. One con- 
clusion at which this zealous inquirer has arrived 
is, “ that the evidences of intercommunication and 
a fashion common to large bodies of the early 
inhabitants of Europe are placed beyond doubt, 
and the comparative lateness of many so-called 
prehistoric remains in stone, bronze, &e., is also 
demonstrated by facts.” Mr. Waring’s object, in 
fuct, is to establish “a system of Comparative 

Art”; and the present folio is devoted to “ the 

Earthenware of the Primitive Races of. Europe.” 

It is impossible to give more than a faint idea, 

within our narrow limits, of the contents, the 

details, and speculations to be found in this folio 
volume. Mr. Waring maintains that “the wor- 
ship of our forefathers was essentially a Nature 
worship ; and there is every reason to believe, from 
the character of their circular stone monuments, 
and from the symbols on the earthenware buried 
with their dead, that the worship of the Sun was 
dominant, was of a pure character, and was not 
associated with any of those idolatrous and hor- 
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rible practices which characterized the worship 
of the Sun amongst the Egyptians, Pheenicians, 
Assyrians, Indians, Greeks, Romans, and Mexi- 
cans.” In connexion with Christmas Day and 
Sun-worship, Mr. Waring says: “Christmas Day 
. . . does not mark the actual birthday of the 
Founder of the Church, for that day is absolutely 
unknown; but . . . it was pronounced to be the 
25th of December simply because it happened to 
be the principal festival of the worship of Mithras, 
as being the day on which the Sun entered its 
Winter Solstice, as Chrysostom expresses it. On 
this day (25th December), the birthday of Christ 
was lately fixed at Rome, in order that whilst the 
heathens were occupied in their profane ceremonies, 
the Christians might perform their holy rites un- 
disturbed.” 

How far Mr. Waring will succceed in bringing 
his readers to agree with his own conclusions, we 
cannot say; but no one will dispute that in this 
folio, with its five-and-fifty plates, and its indis- 
pensable Index, the public possess one of the ablest 
of Mr. Waring’s works, and one of the most taste- 
ful that Mr. John Day has issued from the Savoy 
Press. 


The Diary of H.M. the Shah of Persia during his Tour 
through Europe in 1873. By J. W. Redhouse. A 
Verbatim Translation. With Portrait. (Murray.) 

We can only add our testimony to that of many others, 

namely, that this genuine book is got up in a way worthy 

of its subject. One can hardly put down the elegant 
cover on its interesting pages without thinking, after 
all, how small a personage is Nasr ul Din; and how in- 
significant his‘empire compared with the sovereign and 
dominion of early times, when the Persian Empire was 
the size of the half of Europe, touched the waters of the 

Mediterranean, the Agean, the Black, the Caspian, the 

Indian, the Persian, the Red Seas, and contained within 

its territories six of the grandest rivers in the world, 

the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Indus, the Jaxartes, the 

Oxus, and the Nile, each above a thousand miles in 

length. We received the Shah with as much “ circum- 

stance” as if he had been Lord Paramount of that once 
gorgeous empire. 


Memoir of Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby. 
By the late Charles Henry Cooper, F.S.A. Edited 
for the two Colleges of her Foundation. (Cambridge, 
Deighton, Bell & Co. ; London, Bell & Sons.) 

Tne Rev. John Eyton Bickersteth Mayor has very 

efficiently edited Mr. Cooper's valuable memoir of a true 

English lady of the olden time. Mr. Mayor has added 

something from himself. “In setting before the cu!leges 

memorials of our foundress by a stranger to her house,” 
he gracefully says, “I claim the right as of a we’ nigh 
thirty years’ pensioner at her board, to lay some offering 
of my own at her tomb.” This valuable addition is in 
the interesting Appendix. There are also a useful 

Glossary and a carefully compiled Index. The reader 

will hardly close the volume without having come to 

the conclusion that the learned, dignified, lowly-minded 

Margaret Beaufort was a thousand times greater as an 

English woman than her son was as an English king. 

Henry VII.’s murder of the boy Earl of Warwick was 

as foul a crime, at least, as Richard III.’s murder of 

the young princes, his nephews. 





Illustrations of the Life of Shakespeare, in a Discursive 
Series of Essays on a Variety of Subjects connected 
with the Personal and Literary History of the Great 
Dramatist. Part I. (Longmans & Co.) 

In about 130 folio pages, Mr. J. O. Halliwell has con- 

tributed much valuable information as to Burbage’s 

“deserving man” and his times. This was to be ex- 

pected from such a practised hand, and from such an 

unwearied power of research, as Mr. Halliwell's. The 
merits of the first part induce us to look with some 
impatience for the second. Meanwhile, we make note 
of one of the author’s remarks, which is worthy of being 
borne in mind by the occasionally perplexed readers of 

Shakspeare. “It is not improbable that some of Shake- 

speare's works, perfect in their art, when represented 

before a select audience, might have been deteriorated 
by their adaptation to the public stage ; and that in some 
instances the latter copies only have been preserved.” 

The Burns Calendar: a Manual of Burnsiana, relating 
Events in the Poet's History, Names associated with 
his Life and Writings, a concise Bibliography, and a 
Record of Burns Relves. (Kilmarnock, M‘Kie.) 

Some Account of the Glenriddel MSS. of Burns's Poems, 
with several Poems never before Published. Edited by 
Henry A. Bright. Printed for Private Circulation. 
(Liverpool, Gilbert & Walmsley.) 

THESE two volumes are indispensable to all libraries con- 

taining the works and biography of Burns, whose owners 

wish to possess in a convenient form every sort of sup- 
plementary knowledge that could be collected having 
reference to the poet, the man, and his productions. 

Mr. M‘Kie’s work is of real general value, and Mr. 

Bright's of particular interest. 


History of the Conflict between Religion and Science. 

J. W. Draper, M.D. (H.8. King & Co.) 
Dr. Draper's book is the thirteenth volume of the well- 
established International Scientific Series. The author 
is Professor in the University of New York. He has 
written a work that was universally desired, and want- 
ing this history we should lack all clear knowledge of 
the conflict that began at Alexandria and is raging now. 
Dr. Draper, referring to the early propagation of the 
new religion of Christianity by missionaries, remarks, 
that “none of the ancient classical philosophers had 
ever taken advantage of such a means.” 


The History of Advertising, from the Earliest Times. 
Illustrated by Anecdotes, curious Specimens, and Bio- 
graphical Notes. By Henry Sampson. With Illustra- 
tions and Fac-similes. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr, Sampson's book is one of the most amusing that we 

have met with for a long period. It is a wonderful 

chronicling of social history in every possible form. 

The Works of Alfred Tennyson. Idylis of the King. 
(H. 8. King & Co.) 

Tuis is the seventh volume of the elegant, portable, and 

cheap series of the works of the Poet-Laureate, which 

will be comprised in ten volumes. A more “‘ handy” 
edition, or one more likely to be permanently popular, is 
not to be expected. 


We have received The Philosophy of Hamlet, by T. 
Tyler, M.A. (Williams & Norgate.) The able writer, 
interpreting the sentiments of Hamlet, suggests that, 
‘we may with probability conclude that we have in the 
conduct of Hamlet a dramatic representation of the will 
of man as governed by a higher Will, a Will to which all 
actions and events are subordinate, and which, in as 
mysterious and incomprehensible manner, is ever tending 
to the accomplishment of inscrutable yy wee oe 
Sketches of the Parishes of Booterstown and Donnybrook, 
in the County of Dublin, by the Rev. B. H. Blacker. 


By 
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(Dublin, Herbert.) A very amusing and useful little 
record of two very pleasant suburbs of Dublin.— Present 
Position of the High Church Party: a Few Words from a 
Layman. (Rivingtons.) Earl Nelson’s advice is to 
“demand with a united voice from Convocation, the 
maintenance of the Book of Common Prayer in its in- 
tegrity, and the preservation of all the old Catholic 
heritage of our Church.”— The Position of the Celebrant 
at the Holy Communion, as Ruled by the Purchas Judg- 
ment, considered in a Letter to the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester, by Morton Shaw, M.A. (Rivingtons.) A fairly 
written letter, in which the meanings of “ North side” 
and “North end” are discussed with temperate con- 
sideration of the ‘‘ Judgment ” and its issues. 


Mr. H. T. Waxe, Cockermouth, writes :—“ In a small 
shrubbery adjoining a house at Mosser, near Cocker- 
mouth, has recently been found a massive finger-ring of 
fine gold. When discovered, it was lying on the surface, 
but is supposed to have been removed along with some 
mould from a garden at the back of the house a short 
time previously. It is plain inside, without any hall- 
mark, but the exterior is polygonal in shape, having the 
following inscription engraved in large capitals on thir- 
teen facets, viz.:— 
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The poesy seems to be “ JosUI SIGNE DE AMIS TE,” 
and to mean “ Joshua’s token of love to thee,” the a 
following being the initial of the young woman to whom 
it was presented. I take it to be a betrothal ring of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, and from the admixture 
of the Roman and Gothic & in the inscription, which 
peculiarly appears also in the great seal of William the 
Conqueror, in the word “Evnpe,” as well also from its 
being in French, it is probab ly as old as the Norman 
period. I bought it of the farmer’s wife who found it. 


Ouivia Serres.—Mr. Wa. Cuappeti writes :—*“ As 
an example of the manner in which the soi-disant Prin- 
cess of Cumberland turned her impudent pretensions to 
profitable account, the following may be worth printing. 
{ have extracted it from my daughter’s book of auto- 
graphs :— 

No. 15, Lambeth Road. 

“*T, Olive, Princess of Cumberland, covenant to pay 
Mr. Francis Hollings, Solicitor, No. 16, Lambeth Road, 
the sum of one hundred pounds sterling out of His late 
Majesty George III.’s legacey of 15,0001. to myself, as 

roved at Doctors’ Commons, in consideration of Mrs. 
‘lizabeth Hollings kindly teaching my daughter, Lavinia 
Serres, singing and the piano. Witness my signature, 
this 25th of August, 1822. Outve.’” 





flotices to Correspondents, 


Dantet Bromiry.—We are unable to answer your 
queries. 

P. T. (“ Scotangtendath,” p. 468.)—We have a letter 
for you. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not - ee for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 





NEW CHRISTMAS POEM. 





Feap. 8vo. on toned paper, with Illustrations, 
cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


THE 
BELLS OF BOTTEVILLE TOWER, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By FREDERICK GEORGE LEE. 





** Another narrative poem has been produced by the warm 
imagination and practised pen of Dr. F.G. Lee. He speeds 
rapidly from century to century, tracing the sad hist ory of a 
Cornish family, on whom an act of desecration is visited bya 
long series of calamities, terminating in extinction. Dr. Lee's 
tastes and sympathies are well known; and they have se¢ Idom, 
if ever, been expressed more forcibly and gracefully than now, 
Ile loves mediwvalism and hates commerce, more especially 
finance. The old is to him the good, and both the men and 
the practices of these latter days bear, in his judgment, the 
stamp of degeneracy. His faith, while it looks forward hope- 
fully to the future, looks back also wistfully to the blessing 
of bells, and all the varied pomp of ancient worship. The 
language in which he stigmatizes the removal of a city church, 
to make way for a bank, is too strong to be quoted abruptly; 
it would offend even sympathetic readers unless they had been 
previously caught by the full tide of the writer's passion. In 
*The Bells of Botteville Tower,’ Dr. Lee has undoubtedly made 
an earnest, fervid, and really poetical expression, both of him- 
self and his subject."—Guardian. 

** The thoughts are plain, manly, and vigorous; the language 
clear and terse, with an occasional introduction of an archaic 
expression, very suitable to the subject-matter, and arguing an 
acquaintance with Early English literature, conspicuously 
absent from the works of our modern poetasters. You recog- 
nize at once that under the poetic form, amid all the display of 
fancy and carefully-elaborated diction, a great purpose is con- 
cealed, and you rise from the perusal with a stronger realization 
of the Invisible, a deepening of the religious feeling, and an 
awful sense of that sleepless Providence for which nothing is 
too minute, and which vindicates itself in the actions and lives 
of men.” —Union Review. 

“Dr. Lee is no milk-and-water poet. He evidently thinks for 
himself, means what he says, and says what he means, in no 
mincing language. Few men possess the same power, either 
from the pulpit or with the pen, of stirring up hearers or 
readers, as he possesses. And yet no man has a keener sense of 
the soft and tender side of nature, or a more reverent affection 
for all things sacred.’"— Morning Post. 

**He has evidently a musical ear, as well as a rich imagina- 
tion. There is a depth of thought in his verses not unworthy 
of the author of the ‘ Christian Year.’ ’— Tablet. 

“* The story of the poem is told with much dramatic force; 
the interest is well maintained, and the historical allusions are 
introduced with an almost epigrammatic conciseness. The 
lyrics, which here and there occur, are eminently graceful.” 

Scottish Guardian. 

** Will add considerably to the reputation of the author, high 
as it already stands, as a writer of sacred poetry.” 

Weekly Register. 

“Marked with a rare felicity of diction and melody of 
rhythm ; and we would call especial attention to what we may 
style the ‘ landscape portion’ of the story.”—John Bull. 

“Has a musical ear, and possessing considerable fluency of 
diction, knows how to use it with advantage. To these merits 
he adds a deep religious sentiment, and a firm grasp of dogmatic 
truth, which entitle him to take a high place among the Chris- 
tian and Catholic peets of the day.”—Church Herald, 

** May be unacceptable to some critics; but will be regarded 
by his increasing audience of admirers as a poem of very high 
merit, with all his known power and vigour, interspersed with 
descriptions of Nature and natural objects of intense, yet 
simple beauty.’’—Observer. 


Oxford and London : James Parker & Co. 
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FIFTH SERIES.—VOL. 


[For classified articles, see ANonymovs Wor 
PROVERBS AND PuraseEs, Qt 


A 
A. (A.) on “ Bonnie Dundee,” 5 
Fraser of Bray, his examination, 344 
A. (A. 8.) on Sandwich Islands, 175 
Stuart and Sutherland, 174 
Abhha on Towers’s “ Illustrations of Prophecy,” 448 
Abuliement, its meaning, 328, 37 
Acacia and freemasonry, 157 
Accentuation, insular, 66 ; American, 154 
Aches, its pronunciation, 68, 139, 458, 526 
Acre Roil of Arms. See Dering. 
A. D. on “ Domingo Gonsales,” 110 
Killiecrankie tradition, 145 
Adam, his first wife, 132, 217 
Adam, why it means North, South, East, and West, 76 
A. (D. D.) on witchcraft in Scotland, 83 
Addis (J.) on “ God bless the mark,” 215 
“ Osteman,” its meaning, 153 
Parallel passages, 303 
Party, in the sense of a person, 520 
Shakspeariana, 476 
Tennyson (A.), “ The Poet,” 288 
A. (E. H.) on Lord oe 377 
“God and the King,” 
Hardy (Rev. Samuel), . 
Nile, course of the river, 266 
Ros (William de), of Yolton, 288 
A. (E. R.) on geographical query, 397 
Affidavit evidence, 186 
Africa, a sea-port tow n, 56 
rey aggry beads, 415 
A. S.) on Liddell v. Westerton, 157 
poh ad (D. C. A.) on Street Arabs in 1816, 465 
A. (H. 8.) on H. J. Bellars, fac-similist, 28 
“Don Leon,” a poem, 129 


i" 


” Fy rivate History of the _— of England,” 277 
Aid of anno 34 Edward I., 
Aikman (Robert), editor of Yale Coll. Magazine, 35 
A. (J.) on Byland Abbey, Yorkshire, 148 
A. (J. H. L.) on Guards of Charles I., 265 
Albizzia sericocephala described, 110 


KS, BooKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, Eptcrams, Eprtapus, Foux-Loreg, 
JOTATIONS, SHAKSPEARIANA, and 


Sones AND BALLaps.] 


Alesia, Christian name, 227, 395, 456 
Alexander, or Zinzan family, 26, 5: 
Alexander II., his titles, 36, 55, 
Allington (T.), minor poet, 135, 497 
Allnutt (W. H.) on the word antient, 378 
Clarke (Rev. Stephen), 116 
** Life of Ayder Ali Khan,” 396 
Pope’s Tickell’s Homer, 476 
Allyiegs: Oylegeags, 7 
Alms dishes, brass, 309 
Alpine fox-dogs, 89 
Alpress family arms, 35 
Altar rails covered, 309, 522 
American eulogy on women, 147, 433, 480 
American reprints, 335 
American States, origin of their names, 82, 272, 525 ; 
their popular names, 174, 272 
Aminda, a Christian name, 237 
Anagram, 260 
Anecdote, old clerical, 204, 259 
** Anecdote Lives,” an aphorism in, 365, 452 
“ Angler’s Assistant,” engraved broadsheet, 288 
Anglo-Scotus on Arthur’s Oven on the Carron, 510 
Fitzalans and Stewarts, 482 
St. Michael’s Church, 227 
Scottish history, 343 
Stubbs’s ‘‘ Constitutional History,’ 304 
Totnes (Johel de), 33 
Anne, a man’s name, 478 
Anne (Queen) and the Duchess of Marlborough, 27, 
308, 434 
Anon. on unauthorized arms, 272 
Hervey (T. K.), poem by, 89 


Poem, anonymous, 307 


Anonymous Works :— 
Abbess of Shaftesbury, 109 
Abbotsmere, a tale, 109 
Academic Errors, 109, 156 
Acadian Code of Signals, 109 
Accomplished Hypocrite, 109 
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Anonymous Works :— 
Across the Channel, 109 
Anacreon’s Odes, 512 
Archeological Epistle, 150, 251, 270 
Australian Dramas, 55, 497 
Avon, a poem, 329, 352 
Ayder-Ali-Khan, History of, 
Butterfly’s Ball, 327, 352, 372, 418, 458 
Christianity as Old as Creation, 149, 175, 195, 376 
Church Revived, 108 
Comes Facundus in Via, 584 
Considerations on the Marriage of the Duke of 
Cumberland, 307, 434 
Court Convert, 345, 495 
Court of England, Private History of, 208, 
318 
Cry of Nature, 367, 496 
Deinology ; or, the Union of Reason and Ele- 
gance, 68, 
Divine Poems, 446 
Domingo Gonsales, 110, 209, 394 
Don Leon, a poem, 129 
Down with the Mug, 287, 333, 358 
Economy ; or, a Peep at our Neighbours, 124 
English Transactions in the East Indies, 329 
Fielding’s Proverbs, 209, 414 
Fifty Years’ Recollections of an Old Bookseller, 
288, 455 
“Fresh Waters from a Fresh Spring,” 82 
Glory of their Times, 33, 115, 257 
Golden Meane, 447 
Haroun Alompra, a drama, 110 
Heraclitus Ridens, 268 
History of Scotland, 68, 114 
Incompleténess, a poem, 408 
John Jasper’s Secret, 407, 475, 526 
Jonson’s (Ben), junior, Poems, 208 
King Coal’s Levée, 110, 174 
Lambard’s Ancient Laws, 135 
Letters of Sir Thomas Fitzosborne, 408 
Little Poems for Little Readers, 110, 173, 194 
Lives of the English Saints, 229, 293 
Lizabee’s Love Story, 154 
Man in the Moon, 210, 394 
Millennium, dramatic poem, 49 
Modern Account of Scotland, 2 
New State of England, 1691, 429, 
Nubilia, 407, 497 
Philanthropist, a poem, 408 
Procts (Le) des Trois Rois, 95, 357 
Rarities, 513 
Reginald Trevor, a tale, 19, 137 
tights of the Christian Church, 195, 
School Dialogues for Boys, 367 
Second Maid’s Tragedy, 465 
Sibilla Odaleta, 58 
Skating Literature, 107, 156, 318, 
Talleyrand de Perigord (C. M.), Memuirs of, 329 
The Widow of the Wood, 88, 136 
Universe, The, 428 
Walk in Shetland, 69 
Whale’s Jubilee, 418, 518 
Wisdom ’s better than Money, 1 
Antient,a military term, 132, 373 
Ants laying up corn, 494 
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Anwy)], a Welsh word, 19, 137 
Ap, in Welsh surnames, 157, 257 
Apparitions, spiritual, 476 
Archeological Institute, 40, 400 
Archer family of Worcestershire, 21, 94, 196 
Areawt, a Lancashire word, 134 
Argyll: “The Bonnie House of Airlie,” 28, 74, 113 
Aristo, physician at the Court of Akbar, 308, 453 
Aristophanes, “‘ The English,” 325, 404, 484 
Aristotle on dancing and poetry, 328, 491 
Arithmetic: Casting out nines, 36 
Armiger, a nom de plume, 458 
Armour in churches, 388, 494 
Arms, assumption of, 78, 477; unauthorized, 187, 
272; Dering Roll, 283; Northern Roll, temp. 
Richard II., 342, 442; of English Sees, 462, 519. 
See Heraldic and Heraldry. 
Army, the Parliamentary, flogging in, 86 
Armytage (D.) on “‘ King Coal’s Levée,” 110 
Pelegrin (Abate), anecdote, 249 
R. (W. J.), “ Fresh Waters,” 82 
Tea-table, lines on 511 
Arnold (F. H.) on “ The Golden Meane,” 447 
Aroint, in Shakspeare, 134, 277 
Arthur (Mrs. Mary), a centenarian, 
Arthur's Oven on the Carron, 510 
Arthurian localities : Scotland, 181 
Artichoke, the Jerusalem, 17, 172 
Arundel : Latimer, 88 
Arundel Marbles, 387 
A. (S.) on St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, 461 
Asses, how to silence their braying, 287, 454 
Assize Sermons, 249 
Astucious for Astute, 249, 338 
Atchin, Jacobus piece, 35, 79 
A. (T. J.) on Catullus : ** Hoe ut dixit,”’ &c., 469 
Seals in two parts, 352 
Attwell (H.) on origin of the epithet “bloody,” 17 
Clock-striking, 478 
Words passing from one language to another, 417 
“ Auld Wife-hake,” 154 
Auna, as a Christian name, 448 
Australian drama, 55, 497 
A. (W. E. A.) on Ballads by W. T., 249 
“ Down with the Mug,” 287 
Haytian poet, 109 
Placido, Cuban poet, 149 
Axon (W. E. A.) on “ Butterfly’s Ball,” 373 
“ Fanatic,” introduction of the word, 225 
“ Fifty Years’ Recollections,” 455 
Hervey (T. K ), poem by, 175 
Locke (John) and the Quakers, 266 
“ Modern Account of Scotland,” 


“ Procts (Le) des Trois Rois,” 95 


B 
B. on “ Bonnie Dundee,” 357 
“* Epitafi Giocosi,” 511 
Naaman the leper, 188 
8. on Richard Bentley, Master of Trinity, 
Back (Sir James), noticed, 248 
Bacon (Miss Delia) and Shakspeare’s joint authors, 246 
Bacon (Francis), Baron Verulam, portrait by Van 
Somer, 161; and Shakspeare’s playe, 161, 246, 350 
Badge, silver, 9 
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B. (A. E.) on mnemonic calendars, 353 
B. (A. H.) on Cyril Tourneur, 465 
**Yange Monday,” 28 
Bailey family of Lancashire, 407 
Bailey (J. E.) on Bailey family of Lancashire, 
Bailey’s Dictionaries, 514 
Bugby family, 427 
Dedies ations, profus e, 331 
Fox-hunting, 314 
Fuller (Dr. ~Phomas), 106 
Fuller (Mr.), his “ —— iq 128 
“Glory of their Times,” 115, 257 
London compared with Antioch, 273 
“Old Hobson's Epitaph,” 45 
Rank rider, its meaning, 357 
“ Rarities,” 513 
Reeve's “ Publike Devotions,” 1083 
Bailey (Nathan), his Dictionaries, 156, 258, 51 
Baillie, Beale, &c., surnames, 186, 351 





i 


Baily (Johnson) on an old clerical anecdote, 259 


“ Antient,” a military term, 133 

“ Defender of the Faith,” 254 

Grewe, i. e. Greek, 529 J 

Marriages in Lent, 49 

Naaman the leper, 258 

Symbol in stained glass, 435 

Tregosse (Thomas), works, 493 
3airn’s piece, a Scottish custom, 512 
Baliol, Bailleul, &c., surnames, 186, 351 
Baliol (John), King of Scotland, his tomb, 68 
Ballads by W. T., 249 
Ballantyne press, ‘first work, 102 
Ballooning illustrated, 366 
Balsac (Honoré de) and Shelley, 106 
Banim (Michael), his death, 254, 399 
Banwell Court, Somerset, arms, 88, 254 
Sarbadoes and the Guards of Charles I., 255 
Barclay (R.) on dominicals at Exeter, 228 
Bardsley (C. W.) on Shakspeare’s name, 2 
Bardolf family of Wirmegay, 17 
Sarker (G. F. R.) on death and burial-place of 

Stephen, 368 

Barnes surname and family, 176 
Baronetcies, unsettled, 15, 2s 17, 410 


King 


Sarre (Marie de), grand-daughter of Edward IIL., 


253, 358 
Barry (James), fund subscribed for, 488 
Barrymore (Lord), an injustice done by, 463 
Bar Sinister, 18, 198, 337 
Barton (Dr.), his pun, 67, 135 
Baths in the Middle Ages, 362 
Battle-ground, berries growing on, 169 
Baynes (John), “‘ Archeological Epistle,’ 251, 
B. (B.) on Bailey’s “ Dictionary,” 156 
B.(C. E.) on Proverbs, 385 


B. (C. 0.) on wide use of the word “ field,” 377 


Hall : Wych, 311 
“Shot,” as a termination, 149, 355 
B. (C. T.) on “ When York to Heaven,” &c., 14 


B. (C. W.) on George IVth’s sons, 352 

B. (E. A.) on cov ered altar-rails, 522 

Beale, Baillie, &c., surnames, 186, 351 

Beale (J.) on ‘Beale, Baillie, &c., surnames, 186 
Elizabeth and [sabel, 

“ Bears, The Three,” 


a nursery tale, 74 


as 


18 


270 





| Beastie-milk, in Scotland, 54 


Beaton (Mary), the Queen of Scots’ attendant, 422 
Beauchamp (S.) on Milton’s “ L’Allegro,” 153 
Words changing their meaning, 197 
Beaven (A. B.) on Elizabeth Canning, 117 
Churchill (J.), M.P. for Newtown, 110 
** History of the General Election of 1802,” 88 
Shirley family, 96 
Swift (R.), Sheriff of London, 438 
Wandesforde (Sir Christopher), 370 
“When York to Heaven,” 96 
Becker (H.) on Aristotle on dancing and music, 328 
Beckford (William) on Southey, 364 
Beckington on Sir Edward Hungerford, 293 
Sede (C.) on “ Divine Poems,” 446 
Epitaph in Claverley church, 326 
Holly and mistletoe, 509 
Night-crow: Bittern, 76 
Nursery rhyme, 14 
Bedeil family, 8, 334, 418 
Beer and wine, and beer and cider, 186, 235 
B. (E. G.) on Latin and Greek verse, 248 
sell inscriptions, 45, 360, 380 
Bell (3.) on George Colman, 131 
Bellars (Henry John), fac-similist, 28, 314 
sells, of Haddenham, 147, 194, 314; coins on, 147; 
royal heads on, 318 
Benet (Ambroise) of Bulstrode, 347 
Jennett (T. I.) on Milton’s “ L’Allegro,” 94 
Sheridan and “‘ The School for Scandal,” 34 
Bentley (Richard), Master of Trinity, his family, 
349 
Berghe, or Bergue (C. V.), artist, 209 
Berneval (G. de) on Biblical evidence, 458 
Book-prefacesa, 55 
Junyan’s imitators, 327 
Burning the dead, 336 
Carpathian Mountains, 76 
Lambard’s Ancient Laws, 135 
** Lisabee’s Love Story,” 154 
Pascal's “ Provincial Letters,” 156 
Percy, the trunk-maker, 275 
Quoits, works on, 76 
Scotch baronetcy, 495 
Skating literature, 379 
“ Situate” for situated, 54 
Tavern inscription, 98 
Tintern Abbey, 237 
“Topographia Hibernica,” 54 
Ulster words and phrases, 98 
Water-marks, 357 
Wingfield (Edward Maria), 237 
“ Wisdom ’s better than Money,” 134 
Betty (Master), the ‘‘ Young Roscius,” death of, 180 
Bézique, its derivation, 58 
B. (G.) on Beckford on Southey, 364 
B. (G. A.) on “ Make a bridge of gold,” 
Parallel passages, 464 
B. (G. F.) on the two thieves at Calvary, 167 
3. (H.) on Jonathan Edwards, of America, 29 
Epigrams from the Greek, 445 
“Oakleigh Forest Code,” 368 
. (H. A.) on Lampedusa in 1690, 193 
“Providence on the side,” &c., 307 
Roland (Madame), Memoirs, 411 
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Bible, note on Psalm xc. 10, in “ The Speaker’s Com- 
mentary,” 75; editions of the ‘‘ Breeches,” 198, 238, 
Blow’s, 248, 324, 360 
Biblical evidence, 274, 458 
Bibliography of Utopias, 252 
sibliothecar. Chetham. on “‘ Every man is the archi- 
tect,” &e., 156 
Parallel passages, 6 
Sarpi (Paolo), 489 
Shakspeariana, 283 
Swans, their musical quality, 16 
“Topographia Hibernica,” 355 
Wollaston’s “ Religion of Nature,” 
Bideford, strange epitaph at, 25 
Bigarriety, its meaning, 307, 434 
Billon, its derivation, 449 
Bingham (C. W.) on parallel passages, 34 
* Plus est en vous,” 514 
Biography, universal, works on, 485 
sirch (W. J.) on Bunyan’s compeers and predecessors, 
104 
Bird (T.) on two churches in one churchyard, 208 
“ Bird’s Nest,” a poem, 167, 213 
Bishops, their titles, 136 
Bittern and night-crow, 76, 258 
B. (J. E.) on Epigram: “A learned prelate,” 326 
B. (J. G.) on Re v. Ste phen Clarke, 217 
Sterne as a poet, 17 
3. (J. H. A.) on John Tregosse, 341 
B. (J. R.) on “ Lives of the English Saints,” 293 
Singleton (Rev. Dr.), of Rugby, 209 
B. (J. W.) on Sheriff’s orders for execution, 487 
Blackburn (W.) on Chancels placed westward, 288 
Blaeu’s Atlas, 267, 415 
Blair (D.) on spiritual apparitions, 476 
Llandaff (Bp. of), temp. James I[., 467 
Paray-le-Monial pilgrimage, 446 
Spanish legends, 512 
Tweedledum and tweedledee, 465 
“ Blanchardine and Eglantine,” Hamburg copy, 464 
Blenkinsopp (E. L.) on “ Abuliements,” 328 
Christian names, 512 
Dee (Dr.), his crystal, 86 
** Favour,” in Shakspeare, 103 
Houselling cloth, 522 
Jewish prayers for the dead, 297 
Liddell v. Westerton, 212 
Lunar rainbow, 92 
March dust, 198 
** Money the sinews of war,” 
** Pilgrim's Progress,” 9 
Sunflower, 17 
“Taking a sight,” 166 
Thistle, the blessed, 95 
Titles, episcopal, 137 
Blood, and the pride of birth, 106 
Blood (W.), “ drawback ” explained, 74 
“ Rendez-vous,” 255 
Ribbon : Ribband, 75 
Bloody, origin of the « pithe t, 17, 359 
Bloomfield (W.) on cipher-writing, 416 
Clare (John), Northamptonshire poet, 302 
Blount (Edmund), heraldic painter, 209 
Blount (Michael Henry) of Mapledurham, 220, 375 
Blow (J vmes), his Bible, 245, 324, 360 
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Blyth (A. W.) on French dictionaries, 28 
Blyth (H.) on rank-riders, 98 
Blyth (H. T.) on parallel passages, 145 
Blyth (J. N.) on “ Hogmany,” 517 
Boar’s head at Christmas, 507 
Boddington (R. S.) on Vincent and Newcombe fami- 
lies, 149 
Wyat and Wood families; 108 
Wyatt, Browne, Tufnell families, 87 
Bohemian, misuse of the word, 365 
Bohun and Bowne families, 247 
soleyn family pedigree, 246 
Bolton (Lavinia Felton), Duchess of, portrait, 
Bonaparte (Madame Jerdme), ancestors, 97 
Bonaparte (Napoleon), scaffold at Waterloo, 3 
Bone (J. W.) on Shropshire wills, 474 
3ones and bone-dust, from Egypt, 385, 434, 526 
3onnefoy (F.), engraver, 335 
** Bonnie House of Airlie ;” Argyll and Montrose, 28, 
74, 113 
300k-plates, armorial, exchanged, 159 
Book prefaces, their introduction, 55 
Books, notesin. See Fly-leaf Inscriptions. 
Books, old better than new, 265; movable 
287, 396, 435 ; illustrated, 444, 466, 511. 
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gures in, 


Books recently published :— 
Abbott’s Elements of Greek Accidence, 379 
Abdulla (Hakayit), Translations, by J.T. Thomp- 


son, 300 

Anderson’s America not Discovered by Columbus, 
4) 
220 


Ashby-Sterry’s Tiny Travels, 219 

Attwell’s Table of the Aryan Languages, 339 

Babington’s Hospital of St. John, Cambridge, 199 

Bacon (Francis), Baron Verulam, Life and 
Letiers, 159; Essays, 199 

Ballads and Songs of Scotland, by J. C. Murray, 
100 

Barot’s Histoire de la Littérature Contemporaine 
en Angleterre, 420 

Barrow’s Mutiny of the Bounty, 100 

3ossuet and his Contemporaries, 459 

Brooke’s Handy-Book of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, 37: 

Brown’s Notes upon Notts, 118 

Buddicorn’s St. Chad’s Day in Lichfield, 39 

3urns (Robert) Calendar, 527 ; Glenriddel MSS., 
ib. 

Busk’s The Valleys of Tirol, 80 

Calendar of State Papers : Foreign Series, Eliza- 
beth, 1569-71, 459 

Camden Society: Account of the Executors of 
Richard, Bishop of London, 1303, and of 
Thomas, Bishop of Exeter, 1310, 59 

Case’s Athenian Democracy, 20 

Chappell’s History of Music, 59 

Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and 
Ireland: Memorials of St. Dunstan, 498 ; 


Chronicon Angliz, 1328-88, i. 

Cooper’s Memoirs of Margaret, Countess of Rich- 
mond and Derby, 527 

Crosthwaite on The Last of the Derwentwaters, 
120 


Cure’s The Message to Archippus, 219 
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Books recently published :— 
D’Etreilles’s Les Chevaux du Pur ny r, 
Dobson’s Civil Service Handbook, 


199 


Draper's Conflict between R sligion ual Science, 


vai 
Fallow’s Visit to Archbishop 7 00s, 
Fuller (Dr. Thomas), Life, by J. E. Bailey, 31 
Gilbert (Mrs.), pt md da 
Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea, 4! 
Great Conversers, 80 
Greville Memoirs, 439 
Herald and Genealogist, 20 
Herodotus : 
Historical Manuscripts 
Report, 218 
History ofa Ship, 100 
Holland (John), Life, by W. Hudson, 338 


OHRH 





Commission : 


Phillpott’s Stories in Attic Greek, 20 
Fourth 


Holt’s White Rose of Langley, 439 

Hopewell’s Legends of the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi, 100 

Hore’s Terms and Measures of Land, 260 


Howard's Old Legend of St. 
Jacox’s Scripture Proverbs, 420 
Jeaffreson’s Book about the Table, 

Journal of the Association of Ireland, 259 


Paul’s, 319 


480 


Kempis (Thomas &), Of the Imitation of Christ 


o¥9 
Lagondie’s Le Cheval et son Cavalier, 199 
La Pluie et le Beau Temps, 199 
Leathes’s The Religion of the Christ, 419 
Lectionary Bible, 399 
Lee’s Roman Imperial Profiles, 279 
Letters addressed to Thomas Hearne, M.A., 11 


Lordan on certain English Surnames, 199 
Lowder on Sacramental Confession, 219 
Lower’s Wayside Notes in Scandinavia, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, 118 
Magician, The, a Drama, 319 
Mainoc, Eveline, &c., 39 
Manuale Clericorum, 20 
Menet’s Letter on the Standards 
Code, 219 
Millington’s Latin Exercises on Barbarism, 
Milton's Paradise Lost, 199 
Naaké’s Sclavonic Fairy Tales, 
New Quarterly Magazine, 
Nichols’s Quantocks an: ~ their Assoc 
Niebe lunge nlied, The, 498 


2 


of the 


100 
60 


iations, 23! 


319 


New 


Paimer’s Perlustration o of Great Yarmouth, 219 


Arms, 


Papworth’s Dictionary of Coats of 
Parville’s Causeries Scientifiques, 239 


179 


Peacock’s Army List of the Roundheads and 
Cavaliers, 359 
Peel (Sir R.), Historical Sketch, by Lord Dal- 


ling, 459 
Persia, Diary of the Shah of, 527 
Petite Revue des Bibliophiles Dauphinois, 239 
Phillips’s Memoirs of the Civil War, 498 


Piggott’s Persia, Ancient and Modern, 179 
Pizzetta’s L’Aquarium, 199 
Proctor’s Memorials of Manchester, 279 


Quarterly Review, 99, 379 

Records of the Past being English, 179 
Rhymes for the Times, 319 

Robertson’s History of the Christian Church, 1 











Books recently published :— 

Rogers’s Scottish Reformers, 499 

Rowley’s When You See Me, You Know Me, 118 

St. Luke’s Gospel, in Anglo-Saxon, by W. W. 
Skeat, 359 

Sampson’s History of Advertising, 527 

Savile’s Apparitions : a Narrative of Facts, 80 

Scribner’s Monthly, 79, 139 

Shakspe are, Illustrations of his Life 

Sharpe’ s Architecture of the Giateoeens, 139 

Shaw’s Clan Battle at Perth, 250 

Simple Poems, 199 

Storr’s English School Classics, 

Tennyson’s Works, 118, 527 

Thomson’s Seasons, 199 

Thornbury’s Old and New London, 

Tomlinson on the Sonnet, 499 

Tyler on the Philosophy of Hamlet, 527 

Walcott’s Constitutions and Canons of the Church 
of England, 





19, 199, 499 


499 


1 
198 





Waring’s Ceramic Art in Remote es, 526 
Withers on the English Langu Spelled as 
Pronounced, 319 


Wordsworth (Dr.) on the New Lectionary, 399 

Wordsworth (William), Se Jections, 199 

Wordsworth’s Social Life in the English Univer- 

459 

’s Introduction to Early English His- 
9 


sities, 
Yeatmai 
tory, 
Booty’s ghost, 
Borough English, 
Bosh, 


3083, 








508 
locality of the custom, 308, 456 
its derivation, 53, 478 
its meaning, 275 
Bothwell (Sergeant). See Capt. Francis 
Bouchier (J.) on “ Carma gnole,” * | 
Clarke’s Shakespeare Concordance, 
Corbillon, a French game, 
Cromwell, anecdotes of, 
Macaulay on Milton and Spenser 
Molitre (J. P. B. de), 449 
Parallel passages, 345 
Scott (Sir Walter), 1 
Bow=Bridge, 467 
Bower (J.) on “ Little P 
Bowne and Bohun families 
30y le (E. 
Boyle (G. D.) on 
notes by Pope, 3 
Bradford-on-Avon, its Saxon church, 1 
Bradley (Martha), of Hampstead Heath, 513 
“ Brag” ministry, 45 
Bramhall family arms, 287, 433 
Braoss > family pe adi gree, 30, 168, 235, 255, 4 
enens (Mary de), her parentage, 32 
Brewer (E. C.) on grand-daughter of Edward IIL. , 253 
Spelling reforms, 61, 123, 143, 163, 277 
Bridge (C. A. G.) on Portuguese coin, 327 
Bridgford family, 368, 522 
Bright (H. A.) on portrait of Hogarth, 488 
Briscoe (J. P.) on Christmas customs of Notts, 


Stewart. 


14 
Bas 


Sv 


for Littl 
247 

M.) on John Prouz, 1664, 348 
Homer’s Ili 


oems » Readers,” 110 


Tickell's ud, with MS. 
su 


509 


Haddenham church bells, 314 
“British and Continental Titles of Honor,” 23, 95, 
195, 351 
British Museum, Catalogue of the Records, 349; 


note on the King’s Library, 360 


+ 7 r n x Suppleme y . 
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British Museum duplicates, 157 
Britten (J.) on “ Lives of the English Saints,” 229 
Brome (William), noticed, 381 
Bromley (F.) on the meaning and derivation of Oste 
man, 152 
Brooke and Powell families, {8 
Brooke (J. M. G.) on “ Bonnie Dundee,” 493 
3rown (A. H.) on the pronunciation of “aches,” 
526 
Brown (J.) on Defender of the Faith, 435 
Veto, the royal, 476 
Browne family, 87 
Browne (C. FE.) on the pronunciation of 
139 
Greene’s “ upstart crow,” 64 
Jonson (Ben), jun., Poems, 2 
Junius and “The Ministerialist,” §6 
Lamb (Charles) and Hazlitt, 266 
Shakspearian criticism in 1720, 285 
jrowne (Sir Thomas), skull of, 526 
Browning (Robert) ‘“‘Good News from Ghent to 
Aix,” 17 
3rus (Robert de), the “Competitor,” historical error, 
343 
Buchanan (George) and “Stelling” or “ Stealing,” 206 
Buchold (Barons de), inquired after, 529 
Buckley (W. E.) on ‘‘ Abulyiements,” 374 
Aristotle on dancing and music, 492 
o Butterfly’s Ball,” 373 
Catullus : “ Hoe ut dixit,” &c., 429 
“Glory of their Times,” 33 
“ Hogmany,” 517 
Suda: Pest: Ofen, 16, 36 
Buddha, a Russian, 165, 257; physical meaning of 
his name, 215 
Bugby, or Bugbee, family, 427 
“ Built here for his envy,” 7, 132, 217, 356 
Bull baiting, 299, 398 
Bunyan (John), “The Pilgrim's Progress,” 8, 39, 


49, 162; his parentage, 25, 40, 421; his compeers 


* aches,” 





and predecessors, 104, 171; his gold ring, 126, | 


314; his imitators, 148, 213, 336, 397; his birth- 
place, 286 

Burbage on “ Love's Labour’s Lost, 3, 104 

Burial in an erect position, 346 

Burnet (Bp. Gilbert), MS, “History of His Own 
Time,” 46 

Burning a pregnant woman, 127, 172 

Burning the dead, 86, 336; authorities on, 184, 220 

Burns (Robert), autograph, “To Terraughty on his 
Birth-Day,” 11, 72, 196; parallel passages, 31,158 ; 
and George Thomson, 407; fragmentary lines as- 
cribed to, 425, 523 . 

Butler (Samuel), alchemist in “ Hudibras,” 35, 114; 
“ Hudibras” criticised, 326, 454 

B. (W.) on Hall, Wych, and salt-works, 249 

B. (W. E.) on Drury House, 138 

B. (W. T.) on Marmion Herbert in Disraeli’s “ Ve- 
netia,”” 177 

Byland Abbey, Yorkshire, and neighbourhood, 148, 
213, 240, 337 

Byron family arms, 513 

Byron (George Gordon), 6th Lord, two blunders in 
“The Siege of Corinth,” 50, 177, 393; and Hogg, 
158; his birthplace, 268, 396 2 








Cc 
C. on “ Auld Robin Gray,” 205 
Mary, Queen of Scots, her attendants, 422, 446 
“ Stealing” and “Stelling,” 206 


C. (A.) on Liddell r. Westerton, 175 


Salic law, 513 


| Cuar-cakes, Scotch, 54 
| C. (A. B.) on Tunstead church, 4/9 


Cake, therf-, thar-, Kc., 54 
Calcutta relic, 112 
Calendars, mnemonic, 233, 353, 414 
Calenturist, its meaning, 269, 433 
Caligraphy, spelling of the word, 473 
Calomel, its derivation, 4 
Calvary, the two thieves at, 167, 238 
Cambridge, St. John’s Hosp 99 
Cameo, its derivation, 268, : 
Campbell (Thomas), mistakes in his poems, 206 
Campkin (H.) on Mendelssohn, 
Canning (Elizabeth), biography, 27, 75, 117, 216 
“Cantab, The Aged, to his College Cap and Gown,” 
151 
Canterbury foundling, 28 
Cape Town funeral customs, 5 
Card games, 150, 512 
Cardan wells in Scotland, 476 
Carlisle, the Shaddongate at, 275, 417 
Caroline (Queen), and the coronation of George IV., 
225, 274 
Carp introduced into England, 105, 214 
Carpathian mountains, works on, 76 
Carr = Carse in field-names, 71, 115 
Carvings, grotesque medieval, 347, 395 
Cashel, M.P. in 1801, 88 
Cathedrals and Oliver Cromwell, 256 
Catullus : “‘ Hoe ut dixit,” &c., 396, 429, 469 
Cave (Miss Jane), her occupation, 512 
C. (C. D.) on “ Considerations on the Marriage,”’ &e., 
307 
Cecil (Rev. Richard), noticed, 461 
C. (E. F. D.) on “ Henoughe in Ath,” 488 
Celto-Scotus on Robertson family, 238 
Centenarianism, ultra, 122, 182, 245 
Cerevisia, its derivation, 33, 296 
C. (G. A.) on double Christian names, 477 
Voltaire and Rousseau, 409 
C. (H.) on American eulogy on women, 438 
** Quid hoc ad Iphycli boves,” 48 
Chalgrave registers, co. Beds, curious entry, 225 
Chance (F.) on the derivation of “calomel,” 4 
Marrot, its meaning, 510 
Morgue: Book of the Maccabees, 391 
Robertson family, 127 
Ultra-centenarianism, 182 
Word-formation, 216 





194 
36 


Yeux, its derivation, 101, 237, 457 
Chancels placed westwards, 288, 352, 479 


Channel Islands, their names, 240 
Chap-book literature, 352 
Chaplains, royal, 349 
Chapman (George), “ Bussy d’Ambois,” Act i. se. 1, 
487 
Chapman (J. H.) on Swale family, 78 
Chappell (W.) on “ Auld Robin Gray,” 432 
Cuper’s Gardens, 394 
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Chappell (W.) on “ Down with the Mug,” 333 237; Aminda and Violetta, ib.; changed, 248, 295, 
“God save the King,” 165 354; Violante, &c., 269; curious feminine, 305, 375, 
“ Like to the damask rose,” &e., 373 437, 512; Auna, 448; Anne, a man’s name, 478 ; 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, his wives, 320 Helengenwagh, 488 
Charles I., asa poet, 93, 116; his guards, 265 ; silver | Christie (H.) on seventeenth-century tokens, 269, 368 
coin, 320, 340 Christie (R. C.) on the Long Parliament, 521 


Charnock (R. 8.) on the titles of Alexander IT., 
Ap, in Welsh names, 257 
Borough English, 456 
Bosh, its derivation, 53 
Cameo, its derivation, 45: 
Cerevisia, its derivation, 
Eau de vie, its etymology, 285 
Fyemarten, its meaning, < 
Gospatric genealogy, 419 





Griffinhoofe, its etymology, 335 
Hall: Wych, 311 
Leoline : Christabel, 98 


Lucus, its derivation, 





Minick, its derivation, 
Pan : Panfield, 178 
Rowan-tree, 134 


Q 
7) 


St. Verdiana, 


Shaddongate, its etymology, 417 
Shakspeare’s name, 405 
Shakspeariana, 224, 282 
Vehicles, their nomenclature, 235 
Zinzan Street, Reading, 53 
Chatham (Earl of) and Bailey's “ Dictionary,” 156, 258 





Chattan, clan, motto, 146 3: 
Chattock (C.) on the nan 18 Alesia, 


$37 








Field : Feld, 278 

**God save the mark,” 437 
Jews in England, 12 
Painswick yow-trr es, 455 


Pan: Panfield, 178 
Pastorini, ren of, 77 
“ Put to buck,” 


279 
Shaddongate, its etymology, 275 
Sword and rapier, 447 

Chaucer difficulties: ‘Kike,” 41, 110, 197; “In 


motteleye,” 407 
Chaucer (Geoffrey), Urry's edit., 
ee (Robert /e), — 1, 146 

’. (H. B.) on sin; gle eye-glasses, 50 

Mary of Betterns wre, 114 
C. (H. D.) on Cowper: Trooper, 

Situate, for situated, 54 
Cheere (Sir Henry), the statuary, 377 
Chelsea, Lewis Buildings, 268 


** Tollen thriea,” id. 
381 


o-@a 
-~i 


Chelsea Botanic Gardens, 463 
Chesson (F. W.) on the Flying Dutchman, 5 
Chichester, arms of the see of, 32 


Childers (R. C.) on sneezing superstitions, 4 
Chimney-Cleaner, i.¢c., Sweep, 406 

China, some works on, 109 ; cemeteries in, 384 
Chitteldroog on General Fox and Charles James Fox, 


99 
“-v0 


Jones (Inigo) and Earl cf Pembroke, 207 


Christabel, as a Christian name, 98 
Christened at sixty-nine, 466 
Christian names: Desier, 38; Maria, a man’s, 73, 





$78; Ultima, 89, 452; ne and Christabel, 98 ; 
Gipsy, 222, 350, 481; 395, 456 ; double, 
226, 271, 294, 316, 477; Leamington registers, 


Christie (Wm. Dougal), M.A., C.B., 
Christmas contrasts, 501 
Christmas custom of Notts, 509 
Christmas Day in Holland in 1824, 
at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, 


Christmas decorations, 509 


death of, 100 


505; boar’s head 








Christmas-eve, crows taken to church on, 509 
Christmas miracle play (Oxfordshire), 503 
Christmas mummers in Dorsetshire, 505 


Christmas sermons, 502 

Christy collections, inscribed patens, 27, 74 
Church armour, 494 

Church plate, its consecration, 221 


QLQe 
o . 


Churches, two in one churchyard, 208, 291, 524 
communion-table in the nave, 288, 397; chancels 


988, 352 
20d, ve 





placed westward, , 4:9 
Churchill (John), M.P. for Newtown, 
Churching of Women, strange 

125 
Cicero, Ep. 


79 


110, 172 
use of the service fur, 





ad Att. iv. 15, “ Tam verum,” 26, 135 
Cidh on * Quid hoc ad Iphycli boves,’’ 48 
‘ Cimourdain in the French Assembly,” 249 
Cin (Le Chevalier au) on the Glastonbury Thorn, 517 
Cipher-writing, its antiquity, 305 ; its modern use, 416 
Civilis on chancels placed westward, 352 
Gingham, its derivation, 366 

C. (J. H.) on the bell and the grave, 84 
Clachnacudden stone, 149, 214, 451 
Clare (John), Northamptonshire poet, letter and three 

sonnets, 302 
Clarke family, 67 
Clarke (Mrs. Cowden), 


Concordance to Shakespeare, 








omissions, 14, 137 
Clarke (M.) on the derivation of “‘ bosh,” 478 
Oliver (Mother), 254 
Clarke (Rev. Stephen), sermons, 77, 116 ; apprentice- 
ship, 217 
| Clarry on Breeches Bible, 296 
Cromwell and the cathedralr, 256 
Like ” as a conjunction, 114 
‘Mars his sword,” 55 
Claymore, date of an old, 169, 256, 417 
Cleeves (Dukes of), pedig rree and army, 329 
| Cleghorn (G.) on Seots Greys, 345 
( ‘lergy, parental, in the Patent Rolls, 346; early 
Evangelical, in London, 461 
Clerical titles, 144 
Clifford (Sir Lewis), bequests in his will, 514 


Clifton (G. R.) on Assize sermons, 2419 
Clk. on Sir Gerard Ufflete, 
Viccars (John), Oriental scholar, 
Clock-striking, 268, 432, 47 
Clogstoun family, 
Clough (J. C.) on Adam’s first wife, 152 


-v0 
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ry ore 
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Devonshire folk-lore, 184 
Clowtes: wayneclowtes: plogh-clowtes, 


C. (M.) on Montaigne’s Essays, 276 
Cobham (Ralph de), pedigree, 30, 2 


Cockchafers tried and excommunicated, 286 
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Coins : La maille, 57 ; on church bells, 147 ; Roman, 
168, 256 ; Roman imperial profiles on, 279 ; silver, 
of Charles I., 320, 340 ; Portuguese brass, 
family records on, 427 

Col- in col-fox, &ce 77, 179 

Cole (Emily) on works by Mrs. § 

Coleman (E. H.) on London companies, 1{ 

Monsieur and Madame, 205 
Post-Office money orders, 452 
Selkirk pie, 511 

“Temple,” the brig, 96 

Coleridge (Sara), her simile, 68 

Collaton Church, Devon, dial inscription, 25 

Collingwood (Cuthbert), Lord, his relatives, 48, 96, 





456; 





erres, 2 








Collins (Mortimer) on the English — hanes, 484 
; Hoc ut dixit,’ 





ian names, double, 2 
Gooch (Mrs.), 1 
Hermit of Red-Coat’s Green, 497 
Horace, Sat. i. 3, 456 

John Jasper’s Secret,” 475 
Spelling reforms, 231, 260 
Collyer (R.) on an Ameri can eule 
Colman (Geox , fugitive pieces, 
with Time,” 131, 277 
Columbus (Christopher), death and burial-place, 151 ; 
his arms, i/ 

Comet, Kirch’s, of 1680 , 6 

Commas, inverted, their use, 37, 56, 97, 116, 337 

Communion table in the church nave, 288, 397 

Compton (Lord A 

Condorus, Earl of Cornwall, his arms, 268 

Coningsby (Earl), his family, 229 

Cook (K.) on English translations, 287 

Cook (W. B.) on Ballantyne press, 102 

Cooke (C.) on Serres, Xc., i 

Cooke (J. H.) Ambroise Benet of Bulstrode, 347 
Churches, two in one churchyard, 524 

Corbillon, a French game, 388 

Cornub. on American States, 82 
Byland Abbey, 213 
London fortifications, drav 
Poste rit of a lady, 488 
Wauton (Col. Valentine), 110 
Weir (Major), Edinburgh , 18 

Cornwallis (Charles), Marquis of, and Lord Wellesley, 

24 , 

Coroner, its derivation, 59 

Coronershi ps of England, pri 129, 191 

Corpses seized for debt, 37; entombed in 

walls, 185, 234, 298, 337, 398, 457 

Corsat (Philippe), Swiss barber- » 256 

Cottell (W. H.) on Kirkstall Abbey, Yor! 

“Court Convert.” See Anonymous Ws 

Courtney (W. P.) on Skatir 





88 488 


s~1" 





“wry on women, 43 
‘A Reckoning 





on Songs in “ Rokeby,” 195 














Cowper (William), his name rhymed with trooper, 1 
276 
Cox (J. C.) on Bunyan’s imitators, 148 


Corpses seized for debt, 
Haddenham church bells, 
Hogmany, its etymol 
J ustice = wages, 228 
Templars and Hospitallers, 173 

Cox (T.) on Halifax Grammar School, 468 








| Darwin (Erasmus 


| . . ; 
C. (R.) on Archer family of Worcestershire, 21 


*“ Otherwhiles,” 389 


| Crack, its meaning and derivation, 98 


Cranfield (Edward), his biograp shy, 307 
Craw (W. O.) on an old song, ‘ 
Cremation. See Burning the 
Crescent, on silver badge, 9 

Coins, family records on, 427 

Maille, the coin, 57 

Notes in books, 46 

Vehicles, their nomenclature, 148 
Cricket, early notices of the game, 121; 
Crofton (H. T.) on Gipsy names, 349 








Crofton (T.) on Gipsy marriage announcement, 15: 
ee 


Cromwell (Oliver), and the almanack, 68, 
the C athedrs als, 256 ; 
body, ‘ 240, 466 

Crossley (J.) on “Comes Facundus in Via,”’ 384 

Motley (J. L.) and Scioppius, £45 

Crowns worn by the 1, 355 


anecdotes of, 86; fate of 





Kings of England, 355 
Crows taken to church at Christmas, 509 
Crozier (J. A.) on Boleyn family, 246 
Crusade, the Second, list of knights, 129 
C. (S.) on Dr. Donne, poem, £5 
Cudworth (Rev. Ralph), D.D., 513 
Cumberland (the pseudo-Princess). See Serres. 
Cup ers Gardens, 349, 394 
Curio. on Lord c hief Bar n Wandesford, 327 
Cust (H.) on Pury, or Purey family, T i9 
C. (W. A.) on Byron’s “Siege of Corinth,” 50 
Cowper: Trooper, 16 
Howe (Lord), lines on his great victory, 146 
“ Hudibras,” astrologer in, 
Irish bull, 
Letter, curious treasonable, 6 
‘Living one’s life over again,” 4 
Montaigne’s Essays, 276 
Parallel passages, 31, 464 
* Scottish Addison,” 325 
Staines (Alderman Sir Wm.), 124 
‘Sword wearing out the 
Walker's ‘* Pronouncing Dictionary,” 252 
Rhy to the po t,” &c., 366 
C, (W. B.) on Buda: Pesth: Ofen, 16 
( ah, on Locke (John) and the Quakers, 359 
Cywrm on a ghost story, 507 
Czar, its derivation, 36, 
Czarish Maje sty, Empr 





scabbard,” 109 








Dagger-cheap=Dirt-cheap, 9 
Danish National Theatre, 
Dante (Alighieri) and his translators, 364, 
, noticed in the Monthly 





{ 
Seu 


| Davenant (Sir William), lines attributed to hir 


Davies (Bp. Richard), D.D., noticed, 133, 198, 25 
Davies (E. C.) on*willow-pattern plate, 6! 
Davies (T. L. O.) on Dagger-cheap=Dirt-cheap, 
Mars his sword, 178 
Party, in the sense of a person, 520 
Davis (C.) on Pusket= Pod of peas, 69 
Davis (Jefferson), his ancestors, 169, 256, 397 
D. (C.) on a song by Skelton, 463 




























































pentane ae} INDEX. 537 
D. (C.) on Suffolk words, 326 Dixon (J.) on worming dogs, 151 
D, (E.) on House of Stuart, 367 Dixon (J. H.) on an American essay on women, 147 
“ Antient,” 133 , 
D Clock-striking, 432 

D. (E. A.) on Aristotle on dancing and music, 491 Corsat (Philippe), 386 

Washington medal, 308 Cowper: Trooper, 276 
Dead Entire ly, 388 Gate : Sheep-gate, 497 
Dean (C.) on mnemonic calendars, 233, 414 ** God save the King,” 165 
Dean (J. W.) on American states, 272 Hanging and resuscitation, 155 

Cudworth (Rev. Ralph), 513 James's 

Yale College Magazine, 35 * Taking a sig 
Death, immunity from, 288 Vallombrosian nun, 95 
De Cler ayy 168, 255 Dixon (R. W.) on unauthorized arms, 187 
De Coucy (Margaret), 253 D. (J. 8.) on “ Lord Ellerie,” 247 
Dedications, profuse, 331 D. (L.) on “ One man’s meat,” &c., 68 
Dee (Dr. John), his crystal, 86, 136, 218, 376 D. (M.) on Christian name changed, 248 
Defender r of the Faith, assumption of the title, 206, | Dodd (Dr. William), biography, 14 

954, 8, 435 Dog, collie or Scotch shepher I's, 77, 179 ilpine 

De - V achi family, | fox, 89 
D’Eon (C li | Dogs, madness in, 150, 212 














De Oui cey (Thomas), Gou 1 7 and 
Mary of Buttermere, 
De Quincis: Winton earldom, 129, 17 
De Quincy (Roger), his parentage, 2 
Dering llof Arms, 283 
ter (Earls of), re-intern { 
ter (Jam rd Earl « I and 
name, 
1 Thoumin), Archdeacon, inscrij 
tion at Dorchester, — 
Devil likened to a bus ; y bi p, 166 
Devon (Wm. d Hats hay ai arl of, surnat D 


Vernon, 44 
Devonshire bays, t 
Devonshire folk-lore, 184 
Devonshire saying, 332 


Dew (G. J. 





)on an epigram, 259 


nam 237 
g Uselil, 450 


18 





logan, its derivation, 475 
Sutton (Thomas), burial-place, 455 


s, his family, 37 


> names, 
efferson Davi 


in pla 


on J 





D- if two ¢ ches in one churchyard, 524 
D. (H. on Chaucer notes, 407 
D. (H. P.) on episcopal titles, 136 


Diamond-Digger, on Villiers: De Villiers, 228 












Dickens (Cha , the house in which he wrote “ Pix 
wick,” ] 6, ; MS. of “Our Mutual Friend 
139 ; passages in his “‘ Battle of Life,” 16 

Dilke (A. W.) on Buda: Ofen: Pesth, 

Buddha a Russian, 165 
Tsar, its derivation, 56, 73, 96 

Dilston Hall, Northumberland 

Diphtl h yngs, their reversal, 23 

Disraeli (Rt. Hon. B njamin), Marmion Herbert, in 
ex V netia,” 7, 177; “ Flouts, and gibes, and 

168, 234, 398, 525; “Tancred,” Book vi 





Divining rod, 511 
Divorce laws at the Cape, 365 
Dixon family arms, 187 











Dominicals, a church tax, 228, 280, 298, 317 














Donne (Dr. John , ** Abse nce, a poem, 1 

Dorsetshire Christmas mummers, 505 

Drach (S. M.) on Rev. Mr. Huntington, 512 

Dragoons, 1 Royal, badg 287, 31 their grey 
horses, 348, 395 

Drake (Sir Francis), arms of, 232, 371, 419 

Drake (H. H.) on arms of Sir Francis Drake, 232, 
371, 419 

Dramas suggested by gaming, 14 

** Drawback ” explained, 74 

Drayton (Christopher), line s, “To an Author,” 148 

Druid, its poetical meaning, 79 

** Drumclog,” h ymn tune, 167, 240 

Drury House, Beech Lane, Par! » 40,1 

Drury Lane, “ Private House ” in ) 

D. (S. M.) on a Jew’s will, 78 

Dublin, its taverns, 168 

Dudley (Augustine) of Barnewell, 446 

dunkin (E.) on Jeremiah Horrocks, 335 

Junki H. W.) on Sir Peter Rivers Ga {89 


) tus, colophon to the “ 


Dans Sec 
Ibert), “The 


and the Devil,” 





) Knight, Death, 
1 
115 
Durham Cathedral, relics med 1 interments, 
, 900 
‘ , 
E 


E. on Buddha a Russian, 257 


Comet of 1539, 77 
Desier, as a Christian name, 38 
Heraldic query, 48 
India, Portug rants in, 42 


Lampedusa in 1690, 193 
** Opus de Emendatione 
Sankara, Marhatta Brihn 
Eastminster, 369, 413 
Eau de vie, its etymok f 
E. (C. W.) on Macaul uy’s opinions criticised, Ye) 
Post-Office money orders, 452 
on Christmas contrasts, 
French flag, 
Gunpowder Plot, 361 
Horrocks (Jeremiah), 301 
Lyttelton (Thomas, Lord), 401 
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on nursery tales, 424 
“Romeo and Juliet ” in Spain, 365 
St. Martin’s Summer, 381 
St. Michael and St. George, 241 
Shakspeare Prize Essay, 405 
Sheridan (R. B.) and Suckling, 244 
Whistlers, the seven, 264 
E. (D. C.) on Bedell family, 418 
Braose family pedigree, 30 
Braose (Mary de), her parentage, 328 
Bunyan’s birthplace, 286 
Chalgrave parish registers, 225 
Christian names, double, 477 
De Clere and Braose families, 168 
“Glory of their Times,” 33 
Rideham Bridge, 409 
Sameell by Harlington, 515 
Totnes and Radnor baronies, 308 
Totnes (Johel de), 268 
Wooton registers, co. Beds, 
Edgar family of Scotland, 136 
“Edinburgh Review,” Jeffrey's salary as editor, 
E Duobus on pari allel passages, 167 
Edward ITI., his grand-daus chter Marie de Barre, 
53, 358 
Edward VI., his liturgies, 228 
Edwards family of America, 29, 
Edwards (F. A.) on Africa, a sea 
Banim (Michael), 399 
** Bonnie Dundee,” 154 
Byron's birthplace, 396 
Mary of Buttermere, 175 
Roland (Madame), 
Edwards (W. 
Eels, a stick of, 52 
Eff. on the meaning of bigarriety, 454 
Eglinton peerage, 379 
E. (H. T.) on dominicals at Fxeter, 293 
Jew’'s will, 38 
E. (J. W.) on rhyming proverbs, 145 
Tennyson's ‘‘ Miller's Daughter,” 13 
E. (K. P. D.) on “ Battle of the Nile,” 518 
Burning of a pregnant woman, 173 
Byron's “ Siege of Corinth,” 
Cromwell and the almanack, 68 
Locomotive in New York, the first, 166 
Pan: Panfield, 9 
Printers’ errors, 126 
St. Verdiana, 34 
Sconce, its etymology, 291 
Wentworth (Sir Thomas), 213 
Elbston, or Helbdton, name of a hill, 249 
Eldritch, his longevity, 183 
Election of 1802, History of the General, 88 
Elizabeth and Isabel, 166, 215, 218, 236 
Elizabeth (Queen) defended by Puttenham, 42 
Ellcee on John Marples and Paxton, 433 
Town’s hall for Town hall, 258 
Ellis (A. 8.) on Sir Gerard Ufflete, 412 
Ellis (G.) on fireworks from inflammable air, 348 
Hyde Park, Cheesecake House in, 467 
Post-Office orders " 179 1, 269 
Rahel and Rachel, 133 
Elswick on the communion-table, 597 
Elton (E ) on Paul Jones’s action, 248, 498 


186 


54, 395 
-port town, 56 


1. 


autobiography, 255 
B.) on Edwards family, 54 


ry 


£60 


2 
2 


> 


Elwes (D. C.) on Bunyan’s parentage, 25 
De Cobham : de Ros: de Braose, 236 
EpBi on geographical error, 485 
“Why,” as an expletive, 213 
| Eng sland, its population about 1674, 37; 
| tion”’ of, circa 1500, 104, 214; its ex 
crowns worn by its kings, 355 
English and Icelandic words compared, 445 
English surnames, 157, 199 
English translations, 257, 334 
En; graving, an old, 209 
Engravings, two old, 47, 135, 258, 358 
Epigrams :— 
A learned prelate of this land, 
Seards, 445 
Callimachus, 
Commons, their enclosers, 
Death makes all equal, 445 
Femina fronte patet, 260 
Firm and erect the Caledonian stood, 227, 315 
Froude informs the Scottish youth, 1 
Gold and Clay, 445 
Hic liber est, 227, 296, 316, 337 
Lumine Acon dextro, 488 
Negro, 445 
Old man, 445 
Physician, 445 
Statue of Victory 
Tears, 445 
To St. Paul's or to Lambeth, 367, 400 
Trouble, 
Episcopal query, 148, 213 
Episcopal titles, 136 
“ Epitafi Giocosi,” 511 


a “ Rela- 
ast-line, 214; 


326 





“The Chace,” 6 


188, 259 


at Rome, 445 


useless, 445 


Epitaphs :— 
Bradshaw (Thomas), in All Saints’ churchyard, 
Maidstone, 395 
Clarke (Capt. Henry), in Bideford churchyard, 25 
Clay (Thomas), at North Winfield, 217, 337 
** Come, Let Us Go See Mans,” 326 
Fisherman, in Hythe churchyard, 406 
Gipsies, in Bei; ghton churchyard, 76 ; 
cart Churchyard, 481 
Gunn (Walter), at Northallerton, 406 
Hobson (Thomas), 45 
Jonas (Jacob), in Swansea churchyard, 406 
Kellinberger (J. B.), at Salzburg, 125 
Lawrence family, in St. Cross church, Winton, 285 
Max (Edmond) “an his Mary,” 259 
“ Of all the creatures w™ God,”’ &c., in Almonds- 
bury church, 305 
‘* Reader, what needes a Panegyricks skill,” 485 
tipley (Hugh), in Ripon Cathedral, 366 
Townsend (Joseph), pilot of the Ganges, 112 
** When no one gave the cordial draught,” 337 
Epsom, bells of St. Martin, 45 
E. (R.) on “ Quarter pence,” 448 
Erasmus, Scotus in his ‘‘ Moriz Encomium, 8 150, 256 
Erem., on Dante and his translators, 364, 515 
“ Little Monitor,” &c., 94 
Parallel passages, 345 
Shakspeariana, 203 
Wick, in place names, 52 


in Cath- 
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Ermine Street, its derivation, 348, 415, 478 
Evelyn (John), his Christmas Days, 501 
E. (W.) on field-lore, 115 
“ Oakleigh Forest Code,” 524 
Excumgent = Smart, fine, 5 
Exeter bishopric, 304, 426 
Fye-glasses, single, 50, 115, 216 
Fys (M. Van) on Paris prisons, 153 
Eyston (C. J.) on Fyndern monument, 114 


F 
Faa, name of a Gipsy tribe, 14 
Falconer (T.) on the tomb of Columbus, 152 
Falconet (Pierre), artist, 8, 54, 116 
Fallow (T. M.) on abbreviated place-names, 330 
Fan manufacturers, 268 
Fanatic, introduction of the word, 225 
Fanshawe (Catherine), poem privately printed, 43 
Fariée Islands, 158 
Fastolf (John), grant of Veires to, 146 
Faulke-Watling (C.) on abbreviated place-names, 329 
“Shot ” as a termination, 235 
Favour : Hard-favoured, 64, 103, 155 
Faws = Broom-vendors, 14 
F. (C. P.) on Sleight : Slade, 472 
F. (D.) on Clachnacudden stone, 149 
Indian marriage custom, 249 
“That beats Akebo,” 157 
* Vox Dianez,” 168 
Federer (C.) on Rev. Stephen Clarke, 77 
English surnames, 157 
Feijoo (B.), curiosities described by, 447 
Feist (H. M.) on Blounts of Maple Durham, 375 
Fell (Elizabeth), poetess, 329 
Felton, West, Woolston well at, 17, 157 
Fennell (H. J.) on Hermit of Red-Coat’s Green, 423 
Fenton (Lavinia), Duchess of Bolton, portrait, 13 
Feodary (John Pey), Salop prisoner, 448 
Fergusson (A.) on Blaeu’s Atlas, 267 
Gipsy Christian names and tombs, 481 
Party, in the sense of a person, 346 
Tied = Bound, 326 
F.E.R.T. in the Savoy arms, 315 
F, (F. D.) on Blow’s Bible, 248 
Eye-glasses, single, 50 
Knockers muffled with gloves, 428 
F. (F. J.) on “ A lone womman,” 467 
“Blanchardine and Eglantine,” 464 
Shakspeariana, 64 
Streel, a provincialism, 174 
Urry’s edit. of Chaucer, 381 
Victoria as a surname, 285 
F. (H.) on Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu’s portrait, 28 
Field-lore, 71, 115, 253 
“ Field” spelt “ ffeld,” 207, 278 ; extended use of the 
word, 377, 420 
Field (O.) on Bohun and Bowne families, 247 
Finn (A.) on Wolsey and the living of Lydd, 148 
Fire, purgation by, 24 
Fireworks from inflammable air, 348 
Fisher (J.) on Sir Christopher Wandesforde, 371 
What isa pound? 435 
Fishwick (H.) on pedigree-tracing, 39 
Woodcut, earliest dated, 49 
Fitzalans and Stewarts, 482 





Fitzgerald (D.) on the meanings of boss, 275 
Cerevisia, its etymology, 296 
Folk-lore of the thorn, 3 
Fitz Geralds of Castle Ishin and Clenlish, 232 
Fitzhopkins on Macaulay : Spenser, 44 
Fitz Reginald on Mary of Buttermere, 47 
F. (J. T.) on “ Mostar de velis,” 488 
Sconce, meanings and derivation, 206, 358 
Sheet-anchor = Shoot-anchor, 225 
Simeon of Durham, 395 
Symbol in stained glass, 334 
Words in Ripon wills, 388 
F. (J. W.) on Scotch baronetcy, 288 
F. (L.) on London fortifications, 215 
Flash, a field name, 253, 254 
Fleming (J. W.)on Waterloo and Peninsular medals, 17 
Fleming (Mary), attendant of the Queen of Scota, 422 
Flemings at Norwich in 1611, 512 
Flemish pedigree, 387 
Fletcher family of Saltoun, 228 
Fletcher (Richard), 
293, 355 
Fleur de lys : Flower de luce, 14 
Flodden, battle of, Scots killed at, 125 
Flogging, in schools, 78; in the Parliamentary Army, 
86 
‘“‘ Flower and the Leaf,” its date, 44 
Floyd (W.) on Shakspeare, Chaucer, Fastolf, 145 
“Flying Dutchman,” 5 
Fly-leaf inscriptions, 46, 167, 214 
F. (M. H.) on covered altar-rails, 
Foley family, 262 


Folk-Lore :— 
Bairn’s piece, 512 
Bell and the grave, 84 
Christmas decorations, 509 
Consumption cured, 184 
Sow slipping her calf, 84 
Devonshire, 184 
Evil eye, 93 
Fire, purgation by, 24 
German, South, 300 
Hare, folk-lore concerning the, 14 
Hawthorn. See Thorn. 
Hydrophobia prevented, 150, 212 
Ladies and lionesses, 306 
March dust, 74, 198 
Rivers sprinkled with flowers, 35 
Sneezing and blessing, 4, 193, 353, 396, 42 
Star dogging the moon, 84 
Thorn and May-day, 3 
Thunder, 184 
Weather sayings, 74, 84, 184, 198 
Whistlers, the seven, 264 
Witchcraft in Scotland, 83 
Worming for canine rabies, 150, 212 
Yorkshire fishermen, 184 
Forbes (Arthur) of Brux, 308 
“For to” as used by Shakspeare, 405, 484 
Foster (F. W.) on Skating Literature, 107 
“ Topsy-turvy,” 478 
Foster (P. Le Neve) on Tooth and egg metal, 255 
Fowke (V. de S.) on Marmion Herbert in “‘ Venetia,’ 
37 


> 


Bishop of Worcester, 228, 269, 
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Fowler (J. A.) on “ Relation of England,” 214 


Sandwich Islands, 


Fox (Charles James), General Fox on, 
5, 478 
Fox (General C.) on Charles James Fox and Holland 


deaf and dumb son, 


House, 201, 23 


Foxall (S.) on lunar rainbow, 


Plays on “ play,” 


Fox-hunting in the eighteenth century, 
Fransham (Isaac) of Norwich, 
Fransham (John), note-t 
) of Bray, his examination, 
Freemasonry and the acacia, 157 
Freere (G. E.) on ants laying up corn, 494 
French dictionaries, 28 


Fraser ( 





French flag, 


French refugees in Irel 
French vulgaris sms, 285 


“ Fruitless Enquiry, 


Fry (F.) on ¢ tion of a B reeches Bible, 
Fry (Mr.), “ Ye King’s coal-porter,” 
Frye Th mas as), engravings, 
F. (T.) on Latin and Greek verse, 
Fuller (Dr. Thomas) and Dr. South, 106; 
bibliography of his cute, & 5: 
Fuller (Mr.), his “ Complaint,” 
Fuller (Robert), his burial, temp. Henry VIIL., 
Funeral customs at Cape Town, 5 

Furley (R.) on capital of Kent, 
As sound as a trout,” 


J. E. Bailey, 318: 


Furnivall (F. J.) on “ 


Jesus, MS. contraction for, 
* Like ” as a conjunction, 
Percy Ballads, 305, : 
R — s roll, or rewe, 
F. (W.) on Clogstoun family, 





a 
18 


a poe ™, 


331 


F. (W. G. D.) on Fletcher of Saltoun, 


F. (W. M.) on two churches in one churchyard, 
Fyemarten, its meaning, 
Fyndern monument in Childrey church, 
Fynmore (R. J.) on James Pierce, 


G. (A.) on “ Academic 
** Court Convert,’ 
“Cry of Nature,” 


“Fifty Years’ Recollections,’ 
** King Coal’s Levée,” 
Sayers (James), caricaturist, 
Skating Literature, 15 
“ Walk in Shetland,” 
Gabb (Rev. Thomas), his tracts, 


Gale —a Mino, 368 


Gale (Theophilus), noticed, 
Games with cards, 150, 
ggested by, 
ilgrim’s Progress,’ 


Gaming, dramas su 





Gardyne (A.) on Bunyan’s “ I 

**God and the King,” 
Garwood (G.) on grants of nobility, 52 
Gas, its early manufacture, 46 


Gascoyne family, 367 
Gate, a provincialism, 
Gausseron (H.) on the 





“Carmagnole,” 169 
Marriage of the Adriatic and the Doge, 
Monsieur and Madame, 


, 300, 


1726, 


155 


472 
7 


249, 


f cameo, 


110 





> 


Gausseron (H.) on Paris prisons, 225 
Solidarity, its derivation, 75 
Sous, its pronunciation, 415 
Surrey provincialisms, 312 
Vehicles, their nomenclature, 398 
Gay (Sir Peter Rivers), Bart., 489 
G. (C. 8.) on Surrey provincialisms, 312 
(D.) on Jewish prayers for the dead, 
Genealogies, their inaccurate compilers, 232 
Gent (Thomas), of York, printer, 217 
Geographical error, 485 
Geographical query, 308, 359, 437, 473 
Geometrical reform, 288 
George lV , Bons of, 267, 352 
German emigrants in the fourteenth century, 147 
G. (G. L.) on Pentecost as a name, 78 
Ghazeepore (Bengal), blue flower found at, 205 
Ghost stories, 507 
G. (H. S.) on Edmund Blount, heraldic painter, 
°09 
Dudley (Augustine) of Barnewell, 446 
Gate, a provincialism, 496 
Littleton family, 450 
Quarterings, sixteen, 235 
Staines (Sir Wm.), alderman, 194 
Gibbs (H. H.) on “ Kike,” in Chaucer, 41, 1 
Gibson (J.) on Burns and George Thomson, 407 
Gingham, its derivation, 366, 413 
— s buried in consecrated ground, 76 
Gipsy marriage announceme nts, 109, 155 
Gipsy names, 27, 222, : 2% 349, 421, 481 
**Gipsy Queen,” its aucaa 110, 194 
Gipsy tombs, 76, 481 
Giraldus Cambrensis, his “ Topographia Hibernica, 
54, $55 
G. (J.) on Roman coin, 168 
G. (J. D.) on (Erasmus) Darwin and (Matthew) Tin- 
dall, 483 
Glastonbury thorn, 349, 380, 516 
Gleghorn (G.) on Marlborough family picture, 48 
Glenullin, in Lochiel’s “‘ Warning,” 287, 475 
Gobet (Pierre-Césaire-Joseph), noticed, 307, 451 
“God and the King,” 9, 59 
“ God save the King,” not French, 165, 254 
Godwin (Dr. Francis), Bp. of Hereford, and “ Do- 
mingo Gonsales,” 209 
Godwit, its derivation, 117 
Gog-Magog Hills, their tradition, 510 
Golden Medley,” quoted, 285 
Golden Rose blessed by the Pop » 120 
Golding (C.) on Archer family, 94 
Herring counting, 215 
“Osteman,” its meaning, 153 
Gomme (G. L.) on Disraeli’s “‘ Tancred,” 268 
Princes of the blood — 77 
Tablets, memorial, 52 
Works suggested by a 385 
Gooch (Mrs.), 1788, 488 
Gorge (Sir Arthur), reference in a letter to, 209 
Gort (Viscount) on Osborne family, 187 
Gospatric genealogy, 87, 175, 419 
Gough (Charles), his fate, 10, 75 
Gower (G. L.) on’christened at sixty-nine, 466 
Gowy ( ), engraver, 89 


av 





G. (R.) on Gowy, engraver, 89 
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Graham (James), Viscount Dundee, his death, 5, 154, 
857, 437 ; his descendants, 493 
Grantham (G. P.) on “ One only Kid,” 456 
Gray (Thomas), parallel passages, 54, 106, 145, 345 
Grazebrook (H. 8.) on Foley family, 262 
Smyth (M.) of Brazenose College, 64 
Grear (Miss Catherine), an American centenarian, 
123 


Greek motto on a sign-board, 17 


Greek verse, medieval and modern, 248, 289, 337, 
369, 389, 449 
Greene (Robert), his “‘ upstart crow,” 64 
Greenfield (B. W.) on Zinzan family, 513 
Zinzan Street, Reading, 53 
Greenstreet (J.) on Aid of anno 34 Edward I., 81 
Dering Roll of Arms, 283 
Peter the Great at Godalming, 125 
Roll of Northern arms, 342, 442 
Greer (H.) on Blow’s Bible, 324 
Grewe=Greek, 204, 259, 274, 355, 525 
Greyhound, its derivation, 274, 355 
Greysteil on *‘ Bonnie Dundee,” 437 
“Tea, how made about 1660, 57 
Griersons of Dublin, printers, 468 
Griffinhoofe, origin of the name, 249, 335, 397 
Grimpe, a game at cards, 150 
G. (R. J.) on Michael Banim, 399 
Grocott (John Cooper), of Liverpool, noticed, 226 
Groome (F. H.) on Gipsy names, 27, 222 
Groves, a Lincolnshire field-name, 71 
G. (S. D.) on movable figures in books, 396 
Suffolk charters, 188 
“ Guesses at Truth,” lettered paragraphs, 89, 155, 278 


Guilleville (Guillaume de), “ Pilgrimage of the Soul,” 
8, 39, 49 

Guise (Henri, Duke of), autograph, 408 

Guizot (F.-P. G.), his death, 240 

Gule of the Garioch, 257 

Gunn (Ch. Hains), 


biography, 88, 151 
Gunpowder plots, 


361, 519 
Gurdon (P.) on Eastminster, 369 
Gustavus IT., Adolphus, portraits of him and his 
officers, 188 
G. (W.) on baths in the Middle Ages, 362 
* Bonnie House of Airlie,” 74 
Knurr and Spell, 134 
Newby, a Yorkshire place-name, 429 
Poets and proper names, 38 
Gwinnett (Ambrose), his trial and execution, 158 


H 


H. on asses’ braying, 454 


Latin and Greek verse, modern, 289 
Novels, two old, 406 
H. (A.) on Tsar, its derivation, 73 
Hacket (Bp.) on Christmas, 502 
H. (A. D.) on Idean vine, 497 
Had be: Had to, 34 
Haddenham, Isle of Ely, church bells, 147, 194, 314 
Hagg=broken ground in a bog, 71, 115, 253 
Haig (J. R.) on African agery beads, 415 
Hailstone (E.) on Communion-table in the nave, 288 
Halde (J. B. du), “ Description of China,” 109 
Halford (Sir Henry), M.D., and Dr. Wm. Vaughan, 


02 
vo 





Halifax Grammar School seal, 468 
Hall, Wych, and salt- works, 183, 249, 309 
Hall (H.) on Cape Town funeral customs, 5 
De Villiers family, 524 
Halse== Hazel, 204 
Hamilton (Elizabeth), authoress, 406, 497 
Hamilton (J.) on Washington medal, 376 
Hamilton (W.) on La Bretton at Rouen, 386 
“ Rejected Addresses,” 486 
Hammond (A. de L.) on burning of a 
woman, 172 
Hampstead, originally 
160 ; its church, ib. 
Hampstead Heath almshouses, 513 
Hamst (Olphar) on T. Allington, minor poet, 1 
American reprints, 335 
Anonymous works, 109 
** Archeological Epistle,” 251 
Banim (Michael), 254 
Bookseller, an old, 288} 
* Butterfly’s Ball,” 372 
Falconet, the artist, 116 
Fielding’s Proverbs, 414 
Gabb (Rev. Thomas), tracts, 333 
Hamilton (Elizabeth), authoress, 497 
History of Scotland, 114 
Illustrations, new and old, 466 
** Le Procts des Trois Rois,” 357 
Lutwyche (Mrs. Mary), 348 
Marriages, fictitious, 306 
* Nubilia,” 497 
Parliament, the Long, 


Hamestede, or 


428 


Q 


ve 


pregnant 


Homestead, 


“ Private History of the Court of England,” 318 


“ Reginald Trevor,” 137 


Roland (Madame), Memoirs, 411 
Sayers (James), caricaturist, 281, 382 


Serres (Mrs.), 177, 298 
Times newspaper : 
** Vagabond, The,” 497 
Zornlin family, 269 
Hanging and resuscitation, 12, 158 
Hardy (Rev. Samuel), biography, 8, 55, 116 
Hare, folk-lore concerning the, 14 
Hare (5S. V.) on epitaph at Almondsbury, 


enx 
JVo 


Harington (E. C.) on change of Christian name, 


354 
Harlowe (S. H.) on picture sale in 1758, 
Harold (King), his death-place, 407 
Harrison (D.) on Wyatt family, 155 
Harrison (W.) on herring counting, 417 
Haydon (F. 8.) on Isabel and Elizabeth, 236 

Shotover, its derivation, 274 
Haytian poet, lines by, 109, 156 
H. (B. Y.) on titles of Alexander II., 7 
Hearne (Thos.), letters addressed to, 118 
Helengenwagh, a Christian name, 488 
Hemming, King of Denmark, a.p. 811-12, 
Hemming (R.) on anonymous works, 329 
“ Archeological Epistle,” 150 
Burning the dead, 86 
Henfrey (H. W.) on Arundel marbles, 387 
Drury House, 48 
Herbert (J.), and I. L., 329 
Popham (Alexander, Lord), 


99 


> 


188 


Henoughe in Ath, its locality, 488 


oo 


3, 254 


Letters by an Englishman, 458 
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Heraldic : Gules, a chevron battled, &c., between 3 
mullets, 13 ; a fesse embattled, in chief 2 saltires, 
in base a garb, 39; az., a cross patée between 4 
fleur-de-lys, &c., 88, 155; arg., a chevron engrailed 
between mullets, &c., 329; arg., barry of four, vert, 
329; arg., on a bend wavy, cottised gu., &c., 367; 
a chevron, upper part embattled, &c., 467 

Heraldic Magazine, 57 

Heraldic queries, 48, 135, 188, 349, 495 

Heraldry: Bar sinister, 18, 198, 337; Sinople, 88, 
155, 277, 417 ; strawberry leaves on coronets, 129 ; 
sixteen quartering, 180, 233 

Herbert (J.), artist, 329 

Hereford, arms of the see, 32 

Herefordshire, ‘“* Memoirs of the Civil War in,” 448 

Hermentrude on Alesia, asa Christian name, 227, 456 

Bardolf of Wirmegay, 17 

Edward IIL., a grand-daughter of, 253 
Ermine Street, 415 

Gospatric genealogy, 175 

Isabel and Elizabeth, 166 

Mortimer of Wigmore, 37 

Party, in the sense of a person, 520 
Shaftesbury abbesses, 168 
Shotover, 197 

Strangeways (Sir Thomas), 16 
Valletorta (Reginald, Count de), 431 

Hermit of Red-Coat’s Green. See James Lucas. 

Herrick (Robert), ‘To Anthea,” 328, 521 

Herring counting in North Devon, 167, 215 ; in the 
Isle of Man, 417 

Hervey (T. K.), poem, 89, 175 

H. (E. 8.) on Chapman’s “ Bussy d’Ambois,"’ 487 

H. (F.) on an old clerical anecdote, 204 

Mercury watery, 9 
“Minick ” and “ Minikin,” 148 
* Proat,” a verb neutér, 49 
H. (F. 8.) on sons of the clergy, 346 
H. (G.) on Calenturists, a sect, 269 
Hi. (G. L.) on flogging in schools, 78 
Poe (E. A.), works, 105 

H. (H.) divorce law at the Cape, 365 
Streel, a provincialism, 105 
Tichborne (Dowager Lady), 45 

Hibernia on “ Christianity as Old as Creation,” 376 

Hibernicus on compilers of genealogies, 232 

Hic et Ubique on contraction for Jesus, 375 

Rahel and Rachel, 238 
Watts (Dr.), lines, 179 

Hice (C. B.) on Mary of Buttermere, 176 

Higson (J.) on “Oh, Roger! oh, Roger,” 487 

His, Shakspeare’s use of the word, 2, 55, 178 

Historical relations, curious, 286, 453 

History repeating itself, 485 

H. (J.) on “Ibhar” explained, 13 

H. (L. H.) on lunar rainbow, 92 

Hobson (Thomas), of Cambridge, epitaph, 45 

Hogarth (William), “Marriage & la Mode,” 52 ; his 
portraits of himself, 48S 

Hogg (J.) on lines attributed to Burns, 

“ Firm and erect,” &ec., 315 

Hogg (James) and Wordsworth, 9, 157; and Byron, 
158 

Hogmany, or Hugmany, 329, 517 

Holden (H, A.) on Latin and Greek verse, 369 


2 
Lv 





Holland House, General Fox on, 201, 231 
Holland (John), of Sheffield Park, Life, 338 
Holland (R.) on abbreviated place-names, 94 
Holly and mistletoe, 509 
Hombre, a game, not Ombre, 150 
Home (John), his quatrain, 315 
Hooper (Bp. George), pedigree and descendants, 229 
Hooper (Bp. John), pedigree and descendants, 229, 
333 
Hoppus (J. D.) on worming for canine rabies, 150 
Horace, Sat. i. 3, 107: mew readings, 285, 415; “San- 
adon,” 285, 456, 494 
Horrocks (Jeremiah), astronomer, epitaph, 205, 274, 
335 ; biography, 274, 301, 335, 339 
Hospitallers, their badges, 110, 173, 318; their 
ordination, 173 
Houselling cloths, 309, 522 
Howard (J. J.) on Bedell family, 9 
Howe (Lord), lines on his victory of June 1, 1794, 146 
H. (P.) on “ Private History of the Court of Eng- 
land,” 208 
Tureen : Terrine, 256 
H. (R.) on Hemming, King of Denmark, 88 
H. (S.) on Druid, its poetical meaning, 79 
H. (T.) on Barnes surname and family, 176 
Hubbard (J. R.) on Liddell v. Westerton, 313 
Hughes (T.) on Devonshire saying, 332 
Huguenot, origin of the name, 306, 433 
Huguenots in Ireland, 326 
Hume (David) and John Home, 315 
Humonurist, use of the word, 513 
Hundred silver, 488 
Hungerford (Sir Edward) of Farley, his wife, 229, 293 
his age, 293, 418 
Hunt (James Henry Leigh), letters to from General 
Fox, 201; verses on, 360 
Huntingdon (Rev. Mr.), chaplain at Aleppo, 512 
Hurdis (James), poetical works, 213 
Hurry family arms, 512 
H. (W.) on old engraving, 209 
Haddenham church bells, 147 
Place-names, abbreviated, 330 
Hyde Park, Cheesecake House in, 467 
Hyde (Henry) of Purton, his family, 347, 495 
Hymn tune, ‘‘ Drumclog,” 167, 240 


I 


I used to soften abrupt utterance, 101 
Ibhar, its meaning, 13, 98 
Icelandic and English words compared, 443 
Idan vine, 365, 497 
I. (J. D.) on Blow’s Bible, 325 
Illustrations to books, 444, 466 
India, Portuguese grants of land in, 428 
Indian ink topographical drawings, 387 
Indian marriage or betrothal custom, 249 
Ing, in field-names, 71, 253 
Inglis (R.) on Ch. Haines Gunn, 88 

** Haroun Alompra,” 110 

Logan (Wm. McGregor), 148 

“ Millennium,” dramatic poem, 49 

Sargent (Mrs. Jane Alice), 28 

** School Dialogues,” 367 
Inner Templar on affidavit evidence, 186 
Inquirer on peculiar spelling, 78 
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“ Institutiones Clericorum in Comitatu Wiltoniz,” 80, 
220 

Tolantha. See Violante. 

Tota on “God bless the mark!” 169 

Tpomeea Quamoclit, 328 

Ireland, barn of Skullabogue, 125, 179; anciently Iris, 
211; Journal of the Association, French 
refugees in, 269 

Ireland (William Henry) and Fielding’s Proverbs, 209, 
414 

Irenzus on ‘‘ The Shepherd of Hermas,” 104, 171 

Iris, the Island of, 129, 211 

Irish bulls, 25, 188 

Irish punishments and executions, 223, 

Iron trade and Foley the fiddler, 263 

Isaac family, 38, 78 

Isabel and Elizabeth, 166, 215, 218, 236 

Italy: The Voyage of Italy, by Richard Lassels, 242, 
261 


On. 
avd 5 


292 


J 


J. on “ Modern Account of Scotland,” 26% 
Jabez on Albizzia sericocephala, 110 
Arithmetic: casting out nines, 36 
Aroint, Shakspearian word, 277 
Bacon (Miss Delia), 246 
Commas, inverted, 56, 337 
Diphthongs, their reversal, 153 
Evil eye, 93 
Killigrew family, 487 
“ Love’s Labour ’s Lost, 
Lunar rainbows, 298 
Milton: “ Built,” 7 
Moment, its meaning, 407 
Moon-books, their bibliography, 448 
Place-names, abbreviated, 530 
Shakespeare and contemporary writers, 104; his 
bust at Stratford, 214 
Shakspeariana, 63 
Somerville (Mary), reference, 48 
Jackson (C.) on heraldic query, 39 
Jackson (F. M.) on old engravings, 25 
London Companies, 231 
Jackson (S.) on Fielding’s Proverbs, 209 
Knurr and Spell, 134 
“ Man in the Moon,” 394 
Savvy day=Pay day, 149 
“‘Th’ berrin’s gone by,” &c, 13 
Ultima as a Christian name, 89 
“Wigglesworth Hunt,” 458 
Jackson (W.) on autograph of Burns, 196 
“ Jacobus” piece, 35, 79 
James (R: N.) on Christmas-day of 1824, 505 
Lassels (Richard), 242, 261 
Louis XIV., medal, 386 
Mead (Dr.), picture-sale, 107 
** New State of England,” 
Tutors, travelling, 327 
Venice (Doge of) and the Adriatic, 478 
Vervain against melancholy, 386 
Wandesforde (Sir Christopher), 370 
James (S. B.) on Gipsy native names, 294 
Party, in the sense of a person, 520 
Jaydee on Shakspeariana, 64 
Jaytee on “ Wink,” in place-names, 408 


" o 
v 


3 


440 








J. (E.) on “ Christianity as Old as Creation,” 149 
J. (E. H.) on Devonshire bays, 406 
Fletcher, Bp. of Worcester, 355 
Jenifer, a woman’s name, 305, 376, 437 
Jennour family of Essex, arms, 88, 155 
Jerdan (William), memorial tombstone, 300; and “The 
Literary Gazette,” 340 
Jeremiah (J.). jun., on “ Ye boare’s head,” 507 
Jerram (C. 8.) on Catullus : “ Hoc ut dixit,” &c., 470 
Latin and Greek verse, 338 
Jesse (G. R.) on bones from Egypt, 434 
“Cry of Nature,” 367 
** Darlaston Bull Bait,” 
De Quincey: Gough’s fate, 10, 75 
Flash, a field name, 254 
Folk-lore, 84 
Gate, a provincialism, 406 
Greyhound, its derivation, 355 
Jacobus piece, 79 
Marton oak, 522 
Moreton (Earl of), 55 
Parallel passages, 464 
Scotch shepherd’s dog, 179 
Tristram (Sir), Treatise of Hunting, 488 
Worming for canine rabies, 212 
Jesus, Early English contraction for, 265, 375, 437 
Jew’s will, bequests in one, 38, 78, 297 
Jewish prayers for the dead, 38, 78, 297 
Jewish proper names, 339 
Jews in England, theirearliest status, 12; registerof, 35 
J. (G. S.) on Shakspeare : “ Rain potatoes,” 145 
J. (K. M.) on autograph of Burns, 72 
J. (M.) on marriages in private houses, 468 
J. (M. C.) on Transit of Venus, 205 
Joan of Arc, an epitaph of, 465 
Jones (Inigo) and the Ear! of Pembroke, 207, 531 
Jones (Paul), his naval action, 348, 396, 498 
Jonson (Ben), jun., ** Poems,” 208 
Jottings in byways, 42 
Jourdan family, 70, 113 
J. (R.) on the meaning of “ Calenturists,” 4: 
J. (S. B.) on chancels placed westward, 479 
Judges on circuit, 27, 135, 217 
Jug with inscription, 386 
Junius Letters: Junius and “‘The Ministerialist,” 86 
Jury, grand, its number, 403 
Justices, their wages, 228, 


2028 
398 


»2 
> 


993 


K 
K. on Glastonbury thorn, 516 
“No when,” S 
Kapp (Friedrich), “Geschichte der Deutschen Ein- 
wanderung in Amerika,” translation, 88 
K. (A. R.) on Woolston Well, West Felton, 157 
Karl on Pretender in England, 408 
Kaye (M.) on Patty Moon’s walk, 407 
K. (C.) on alms dishes, 309 
K. (C. D.) on prophecy of the telegraph, 483 
K. (C. S.) on “ British and Continental Titles of Honor,” 
23, 195 
Gustavus Adolphus and bis officers, portraits, 188 
Nobility granted to foreigners, 312 
Robertson family, 211 
Kelland family of Painsford, 348, 434 
Kelland (W. H.) on Somaster and Kelland families, 434 
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Kelpie, its derivation, 287, 475 
Kemble (Father), his hand, 44, 92 ; 
his execution, 192 ; his grave, 238 
Kempis (Thomas 2) on pilgrimages, 446 
Kennedy (H. A.) on Devil likened toa busy bishop, 166 
Hanging and resuscitation, 12 
“ Taking a sight,” 234 
Thieves, the two, 238 
Zinzan Street, Reading, 115 
Kent, Aid of Anno 34 Edward I., 81; 
289, 331 
Kerslake (T.) on double Christian names, 271, 295 
K. (H.) on the word Bohemian, 365 
* Slee ps like a top,” 354 
Solidarity, meaning and derivation, 75 
** Wise after the event,” 354 
“ Kike,” in Chaucer, 41, 110, 197 
Kilgour (H.) on Charles I. as a poet, 93 
Clachnacudden stone, 451 
Gipsies, 421 
Malcolm III, of Scotland, 
Stuart and Sutherland, 85 
Killiecrankie, Pass of, tradition, 145 
Killigrew family, 487 
King (Edward), Milton’s “ Lycidas,” 47 
King’s Evil, touching for, 426, 523 
Kirby’s “ Wonderful Museum,” plates in, 368, 496 
Kirkstall Abbey, Yorks, 13th abbot, 28 
Knave, its meanings, 31, 155; and the Irish knab’re, 
o7,7 


account of, and 


its capital, 


$44 





; 
277 

Knight of Somerset on Templars and Hospitallers, 318 

Knighthood: St. John of Jerusalem, 159; Constan- 
tinian Order of St. George, 240, 260, 273, 352 

Knockers muffled in kid gloves, 428 

Knurr and Spell, 133 


K. (W. G.) on S versus Z, 58 


L 
L substituted for R, 95 
L. on Arthurian localities, 181 
Berghe or Bergue (C. V.), artist, 209 
Field-lore, 253 
Robertson family, 211, 393 
Sele, meaning and etymon, 36 
Therf-cake: Caar: Beastie-milk, 54 
Lamartine (Alphonse), his errors in grammar, 160 
Lamb (Charles), dialogue with Hazlitt, 266 
Lammin (W. H.) on Nicholas Stone, 465 
Lampedusa in 1690, 193 
Lancastro (Counts of), 304, 419 
Land, singular tenures, 
measures, 260 
Laplace (Marquis de), phrase attributed to, 447 
La Roche or Porter family, 67, 114 
Larpent (F.) on Payzant (J.), French refugee, 9 
Porter, or La Roche, 67 
Lassels (Richard), biography, 242; “The Voyage of 
Italy,” 243, 261 
Last, a measure of herrings, 167, 215 
Latimer: Arundel, 88 
Latin and English quantities, 417, 526 
Latin verse, medieval and modern, 248, 2 
389, 449 
Laurent (F.) on Braose=Bavent, 136 
Cobham: Roos, 30 


224, 316; its terms and 








Laurent (F.) on Wayneclowtes : Plogh-clowtes, 16 

Laverton church, co. Somerset, 224 

Lawrence family in Hants, 285 

Lawrence (Sir Thomas), mezzotint, 429 

Laycauma on Wick, in place names, 251 

L. (B.) on armorial queries, 329 

Lease for lives, 249, 33 

Leatherlund (Betsy), her longevity, 183 

Le Compte (Father Louis), translations of *‘ Nouveaux 

Mémoires de la Chine,” 148, 

Le Deneys, origin of the name, 188, 259 

Lee (F. G.) on altar-rails covered, 522 
Desvalpon inscription, 225 
Oxfordshire miracle play, 503 


** Service for the Churching of Women,” 125 
Vestments at St. John’s Coll., Oxford, 441 


Lees (E.) on Glastonbury thorn, 516 
Sun-flower turning to the sun, 172 
Le Geyt (C. A.) on the name Jenifer, 376 
Leicester House, Leicester Fields, 205 
Leicester Square equestrian statue, 46, 91, 292, 458 
Lenihan (M.) on Father Kemble’s hand, 44 
Lent, marriages in, 367, 495 
Leofric, his missal, reprint, 188 
Leslie on Alpine fox-dogs, 89 
Lett (F. N.) on curiosities described by Feij« 0, 447 
Letter, curious treasonable, 6, 60 
L. (F. N.) on T. Wentworth of Bretton Hall, 149 
L. (H. A.) on the derivation of Snape, 449 
L. (1.), artist, 329 
Liddell v. Westerton. See Privy Council Judgments. 
Like, as a conjunction and substantive, 97, 114, 217 
Lilly (William), maker of almanacks, 155 
Lindis on Calcutta relic, 112 
Chattan clan motto, 358 
“ Kenelm Chillingly,” 255 
Littledale (H.) on “ Flower and the Leaf,” 44 
Littleton family, 408, 450 
Livingston (Mary), attendant of the Queen of Scots, 422 
Livonia (Alexander), Prince of, his seal, 428 
Livy, passage in, 128, 194 
Llandaff (Bp. 6f), temp. James I., 467 
Lloyd (David), Llwynrhydowen, 35 
Lloyd (G.), on autograph of the Duke of Guise, 408 
L. (M.) on “ Bonnie Dundee,” 493 
** Bonnie House of Airlie,” 28, 
Locke (John) and the Quakers, 266, { 
Locomotive, first English one in New York, 166 
Loftie (W. J.) on Latin and Greek verse, 449 
Lofts (H. C.) on Bedell family, 418 
Gog-Magog Hills, 510 
Wink, in place-names, 455 
Logan (William McGregor), biography, 148 
London, Society of Arts’ memorial tablets, 16, 155, 
57, 524; compared with Antioch, 146, 273 





avis , 
London Companies or Guilds, 48, 96, 198, 229 
London fortifications, set of drawings, 188, 215 
Longevity, remarkable instances, 9, 122, 182, 245 
Lotus, the sacred, 461 
Louis XIV., medal, 386 
Lucas (James), Hermit of Red-Coat’s Green, 423, 497 
Lucus, in “‘ Lucus a non lucendo,” 205, 272, 418 
Lunar rainbow, 92, 298 
Luson family, 32 
Lutwyche (Mrs. Mary), her translations, 348 
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Lydd, its church and Card. Wolsey, 148 
Lyon Herald Office in Scotland, 448 
Lyttelton (I ord) on Catullus: ‘ 
‘“‘ Christianity as Old as Creation, 
Commas, inverted, 97 
French and English vulgarisms, 
Latin and Greek verse, modern 
Littleton family, 450 
Newlyn, surname, 
“Ph” in diphthong, 216 
Pronunciation in singing, 
*‘Sanadon,” 494 
Spelling reforms, 4 
Ve to, the Royal, 4° 
Wellesley aah Lord Cornwal 
Lyttelton aes Lord), his dream and 
508 
Lytton = ard Bulwer, Lord), refe 
“Chilli ” 169, 255 





ro 
vv 


M 
M. on “ Auld Wife-hake,” 154 
Field-lore, 71 
Roman ! ‘atholic lai try, 49 
ey be J.) on ** 4 bin Gray 








‘Hoc ut « lixit 
175 





» &e., 


Milton, 
4 “ Y yu 


St Verdiana, 34 
“Willie was a wanton wag,” 413 
Macaulay (T. , Lord) on Spenser and 
130 8 opinions criticized, 280, 395 ; his 


Levite,” 445 
Mac Cabe (W. 
Ireland, 223 
MacCulloch (E.) on words passing from on 
to another, 90 
M‘C. (E.) on “‘ As sound as a roach,” = 
Macgrath (T.) on Burn s and Massing 
Gray’s “Elegy,” 54 
Party, in the s ense of a person, 
*Topsy-turvy,” 478 
Mackenzie (Henry 
Macklin (Charles), his age, 
Macknight D.D., 
Maclean (Sir J.) on Mrs. Mary 
122 
Osteman, its 1 
Macpherson (J.) 
490 
Madame and Monsieur, 205, 274, 41 
Madoc on aroint : rowan-tree, 134 
Maille, its meanings, 
M. (A. J.) on abbreviated place-names, 33( 
Malcolm IIT. of Scotland, his Gaelic name, 
Maleuvre (Pierre), French engraver, 
“ Man-a-lost,” an owl legend, 218 
Manchester, Proctor’s Memorials, 279 
Mant (F.) on Rahel and Rachel, 436 
Manuel (J. ardan wells in Scotland, 
Chap-book literature, 352 
Clachnacudden stone, 214 
Flodden battle, 125 
Hare folk-lore, 14 
Rahel or Rachel, 133 
St. Triduana, 3: 
Weir (Major) of Edinb: irgh, 273 
W hi sky, Scotch nationa 


B.) on 


administration of 


roy 


va 


245 
(Jame 8), 


eaning, 110 


on combatants at 


vi 


9 
8 
Vx 


jon Cc 


oY j 





dri nk, 154 





, the “ Scottish Addison, 


} 
Perth, OY, 


£29 





language 


44 


his personal history, 
Arthur, a centenarian, 


t 





| Marriages, 





Manuscript, words in an old, 368 
Manuscripts, a way to mend old, 


Margetson arms, 287, 433 


246 


Margetson (James), Apb. of Armagh, his wife, 209 


238, 316 
Maria, as a man’s Christian name, 73, 478 
Mark (Count Von der), 368 
Marke y, its locality, 15 
Marlborough family picture, 48 
Marlborough (Sarah), Duchess of, and Queen 


27, 308, 43 
Marples (John), millwright, 307, 433 
Mar-Prelat (Margery), tracts, 
Marriage custom, Indian, 249 
Marriage entry, curious, 225 
fictiti in Lent, 

house 8, {68 
Marrot, its meaning, 510 
Marsden (D. W.) on a silver star, 388 
M: — , am absurd designation, 329 
Marshall (Ed.) on Fleur de lys, 14 

Some registers of, 
Justices’ wages, ‘ 
Latin and Greek verse, modern, 2 
Liddell v. Westerton, 211 

Master, as a clerical title, 29 

* Make a bri dge of rold,” 
Naaman the leper, 2 
Pretender in England, 526 
Pury family, 234 
Suffolk charters, ‘ 
Thieves, the two, 

Touching for the King’s evil, 523 
Tureen: Terriné, 





5 
is, 306 ; 367, 





QC., ‘id 








t 





TT 
ey 


We sley (John), edit. of Thomas & Kempi 8, 


304 


after the event,’ 
as a Christian name, 


az Wise 





Marton oak, 366, 522 


Marvell (Andrew), reference to a poet, 
Marx (T.) on “ Built here ™ 
Mary of Buttermere, 47, 114, 175 
Mary Queen of Scots, and the letters 
and the four Marys, 422; | 


for his en 


ier 


Scotc h, $23, 446 

Mason (C.) on “ History of Scotland,” 68 
Jourdan (Lieut.-Col. H. G.), 70 
Paris prisons, 377 


Massinger (Philip) and Wycherly, 31, 158 

Master, as a clerical title, 29 

Matthews (J. B.) on ab bre viat 
Commas, —— d, 

Maturin (Rev. R. , works by, 

M. (A. W.) on ah aldic query, 495 
Seal in tw« 4, arts, 437 

Mayer (S. R. T.) on General Fox on 

&e., 201 

Fox J.), his deaf and dumb son, 41 
Horrocks (Jeremiah), 274 
Leicester Square equestrian statu: 
Russell (Wm.) Lord, birthplace 

Mayerne (Sir The re Torquet de 

Mayhew (A. L.) on English and Icelandi 
Ermine Street, 
Iris, the Island, 211 
** Morie Encomium,” 








), arms, 
478 


256 
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Mayhew (A. L.) on Muse, a gentleman, 89 
Plagal, its etymon, 198 
Psalm xe. 10, 75 
Rahel or Rachel, 133 
Scilly Isles, 194 
Sinople, in heraldry, 417 
“The Three Bears,” 74 
Thieves, the two, 238 
Maynwaring (Arthur), biography and works, 288, 
374, 418 
M. (C. R.) on Naaman the leper, 258 
Mead (Dr.), picture sale in 1754, 107 
Meas, a measure of herrings, 167, 215 
Medals : Waterloo and Peninsular, 17; William I., 67, 
154; Washington, 308, 375 
Medweig on inverted commas, 116 
Mercury water, 23 
Note of exclamation (!), 56 
Memory, feat of, 265 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (Felix) and Moses Mendels- 
sohn, 88, 136 
Mercury water, 9, 74, 234 
M. (H. A. St. J.) on Mercury water, 74 
Philip, Earl of Pembroke, 33 
“Sleeps like a top,” 354 
Michelbourne (John), his relations, 247 
Micklethwaite (J. T.) on corpses entombed in walls, 
234, 337, 457 
Middle Templar on “ Astucious,” for astute, 249 
** British and Continental Titles,” 95, 351 
Burning pregnant women, 127 
Canning (Elizabeth), 75, 216 
Coronerships, private, 192 
Humourist, use of the word, 513 
Lease for lives, 334 
Liddell v. Westerton, 313 
Party, in the sense of a person, 521 
Princes of the blood royal, 37, 278 
Sconce, its meaning, 358 
Villenage, 178 
Middleton (A.) on Field-lore, 71 
Miege (Guy), works, 475 
Miles on the second Crusade, 129 
Milgate family arms, 19 
Miller (J.) on clock-striking, 268 
Milles (Dean), “The Archeological Epistle to,” 150, 
251, 270 
Millett (G. B.) on mending old MSS., 246 
Milner (Dr. John), his body disinterred, 219 
Milton (John), “‘ Built here for bis envy,” 7, 132, 217, 
356; “Gentle Muse,” in “ Lycidas,” 89, 155, 316 ; 
“Shepherd tells his tale,” in “ L’Allegro,” 94, 153, 
378; his common-place book found at Netherby, 
280 ; “The grim feature,” 378 
Minick and Minikin, derivations, 148, 235 
“ Ministerialist, The,” anonymous pamphlet, 86 
Miracle in 1656, 166 
Misprints. See Printers’ Errors. 
Missals: Leofric’s, 188; Joannis Winterburger's, 
267 ; Dotinchemense, 467 
Mistletoe and holly, 509 
M. (J. C.) on Mary Queen of Scots, 66 
Will, a poetical, 226 
M—m (R.) on an epitaph, 395 
Geographical query, 359, 473 











Mnemonic calendars, 233, 353, 414 
Molitre (J. B. Poquelin de), a repetition in his plays, 
449 
Moment, its meaning, 407 
Monday : Yange Monday, 28, 74, 178 
Monsieur and Madame, 205, 274, 413 
Montagu (Mrs. Elizabeth), profile portrait, 23 
Montaigne’s Essays, passage in, 276 
Monte de Alto on hundred silver, 488 
“ Monthly Magazine,” quoted, 483 
Montrond (Count), noticed, 474 
Montrose (James) Ist Marquis, and the house of 
Airlie, 28, 74, 113 
Moon (Patty), her “ Walk” near Tunbridge Wells, 407 
Moon-books, bibliography of, 448 
Moore (Thomas), ‘‘The Lighthouse,” 33; “The 
Slave,” 309, 454 
Moreton (Earl of), in Domesday, 55 
Morfill (W. R.) on the title Tzar, 55, 175 
Morgue, its derivation, 391 
Morgue register, “‘ Le Livre des Maccabées,” 391 
Morphyn (H.) on Field-lore, 71 
Mortimer family, Lords of Wigmore, 37, 117 
Mostar de velis, its meaning and derivation, 488 
Motley (J. Lothrop) and Gaspar Scioppius, 445 
Mottoes: Chattan clan, 146, 213, 358, 437; “ Plus est 
en vous,”’ 514 
M. (S. T.) on J. T. Serres, marine painter, 289, 397 
M. (T. J.) on Bridgeford family, 522 
Mudford (William), editor and author, his death, 160, 
216 
Mug-house clubs, 333, 358 
Murithian, A, on Jerusalem artichoke, 172 
Thistle, the blessed, 48 
Murithian Botanic Society, 80, 140 
Muse, a “ gentleman,” 89, 155, 316 
M. (W.) on unsettled baronetcies, 410 
Eglinton peerage, 379 
M. (W. H.) on card games, 512 
M. (W. M.) on poem by Catherine Fanshawe, 45 
St. Catherine of Sienna, 77 
M. (W. T.) on Macaulay’s “ young Levite,” 445 
Petronius Arbiter, 437 
M. (Y. 8.) on assumption of arms, 477 
Bedell family, 334 
Bramhall and Margetson arms, 433 
Osborne family, 493 
Richardson family, 356 


N 
N. on Balzac and Shelley, 106 
Bideford epitaph, 25 
Colman (Geo.), “ Reckoning with Time,” 277 
Elbdton or Helbdton, 249 
Historical relations, curious, 286 
Southcote (Joanna), her followers, 194 
Stockport carriages, 128 
“ Universe, The,” 428 
Wordsworth (William), his ‘‘ Excursion,” 9 ; and 
Hogg, 157 
Naaman, the leper, 188, 258 
Names derived from nicknames, 2, 103 
Napier (G. W.) on Margery Mar-Prelat, 92 
Napoleon I. See Bonaparte. 
Neither, its pronunciation, 146, 253 
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Neomagus on Breeches Bible, 296 
Fletcher, Bp. of Worcester, 
Harold’s death-place, 407 
Huguenot, its derivation, 433 
Marriage of the Doge and the Adriatic, 454 
Rahel and Rachel, 198 
“Tureen,” 398 

Newby, Yorkshire place-name, 429 

Newcombe family, 149 

Newlyn, surname, its derivation, 8, 53, 17 

Newmarch (Rev. Timothy), non-juror, 12 

Newspapers published in 1824, 118, 140, 160 

New York, first English locomotive in, 166 

N. (1.) on March dust, 198 

Nicholson (B.) on Jottings in bye-ways, 42 
Shakspeariana, 

Nickson (Joseph), printer, noticed 

Night-crow, in Shakspeare, 76, 258 

Nighton (V.) on London companies, 95 

Nile, its course according to Linschoten, 266 

Nithsdale (Countess of) and her husband’s escape, 99 

N. (J.) on Faws: Faa, 14 

Nobility granted to foreigners, 

titles, 304 

Nodal (J. H.) on “ areawt, 

Nomenclature, hybrid, 305 

Norgate (F.) on “ Christianity as Old as the Creation,” 

195 
Fransham (Isaac and John), 37 
* Rites of the Christian Church,’ 

Norman (Louisa J.) on wiggs=buns, or cakes, 178 

North (T.) on John de Stafford, bell-founder, 485 

Northumberland earldom and Percy the trunk-maker, 


97> 
Ziv 


Northumberland House lion, 40 
Note of exclamation (!), its use, 
Novavilla on Shirley family, 76 
Novels, two old, 406, 497 

“No when,” 874 

N. (S.) on standard weights and measures, 
Nummus on nobility granted to foreigners, 52 
Nuremberg virgin, 209, 274 

Nursery rhyme, Sing a Song of Sixpence, 
Nursery tale, The Three Bears, 74 
Nursery tales, religious echoes in, 424 


oO 


B99 + 


922 5 


902 
290 


90° 
av 


217 





1, 312; international 


” a Lancashire word, 134 


415 


re 
v0 


369 


14 


Oak at Marton, 366, 

“Oakleigh Forest Code,” 524 

Oakley (J. H. I.) on Latin quantities, 13 

Moore’s “The Lighthouse,” 33 

Oakley (W. H.) on Sir Christopher Wandesforde, 

O’C. (A.) on grotesque medieval carvings, 347 

O. (G. D. W.) on ancient episcopal sees, 47 

O. (J.) on Saugor Post-Bag, 287 

Oldfields, bell-founders, 193, 314 

Olive (the pseudo-princess). See Serres. 

Oliver (Mother), procuress temp. Charles II., 254 

Ombre. See Hombre. 

Omega on a passage in Livy, 

Oo’ Muleonry, The, 26 

“One only kid,” 424, 456, 480 
“ Opus de E mendatione Temporum,” 

Osbeck’s “Travels in China,” 109 

Osberne (Bp ), of Exeter, 426 


426 


iron in, 
368, 


371 


28 


488 


Osborne family, 187, 493 
Oscar, proper name, 388 


Osteman, its meaning and derivation, 110, 152 
Oswald (John), works, 496 
Otherwhiles, an old word, 389, 435 
Otto on the “‘ Vengeur,” '34 
Outis on classical sign-boards, 
** Yeux,” the. French word, 174, 398 
Overton (F.) on works by Spagnoletto, 109 
Owl legend, ‘‘ Man-a-lost,” 218 
Owlet on Rey. Samuel Hardy, 55 
Oxford, Tom quad at Christ Church, 168 ; vestments 
at St. John's College, 441 
Oxfordshire Christmas miracle play, 505 
Oylegeags : Allyiegs, 7 
P 
P. on nomenclature of vehicles, 398 
Paddy = Patrick, first use of the word, 347; its Jeriva- 
tion, 395 
P. (A. G.) on James Sayers, caricaturist, 584 
Paine (Thomas), portrait, 188 
Painswick, yew trees at, 365, 455 
Painting of a lady, 468 
Paleologus (Prince Comnenus), his death, 240 ; his 
parentage, 280, 352 
Palindromes, 106 


Palmieri (G.) on Dante and his translators, 515 


Pan: Panfield, its meaning, 9, 74, 178 
Parallel passages, 6, 25, 31, 66, 86, 106, 145 
167, 303, 345, 400, 464 


Paray-le-Monial pilgrimage, 446 
Park (G. R.) on seals in two parts, 
Parkin (J.) on Totness barony, 494 
Paris, its prisons, 153, 225, 377, 397 
Parliament, French work on the Long, 
Parliamentary “ Fathers,” 406 
Party, in the sense of a person, 346, 520 
Pascal (Blaise), translators of his 
156 
Passingham (f 
“* New State of England, 
Parliamentary “ Fathers,” 
Peerage and Baronetage, 
** Rendez-vous,” 169 
Pastorini, his prophecies, 
Paten inscriptions, 27, 74 
Paterson (James), an appeal for, 400 
Paterson (Robert), ‘‘ Old Mortality,” 
Patrick (Simon), Bp. of Ely, an imitator of 
148, 213 


308 


428, 52 


2.) on unsettled baronetcies, 15 
" 429 
406 


415 


13, 77 


B 


Patterson (W. H.) on ‘‘ Czarish Majesty,” 246 
Engravings, two old, 47 
Fry (Mr.), ** Ye King’s coal porter,” 110 


Gule of the Garioch, 257 
Huguenots: Ireland, 32¢ 


Lawrence (Sir T.), + i 429 

London compared with Antioch, 146 

Monsieur and Madame, 27 

Napoleon’s scaffold at Waterloo, 316 

Sous, its pronunciation, 438 

“ Washing an apron,” 
Paxton (Sir Joseph), his obligations to others, 
Pare ne baronetcy, 15 9 


2Q7 
0d / 
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», 158, 


l 


tters,’ 


family, 97 


unyan, 
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ke and Powell families, 48 
American States, 174 


Australian drama, 55, 497 
Macaulay's opinions criticized, 395 
St. Catherine of Sienna, 17 


Stanley « 
Peacock (E.) 
Borough 
Falconet 
Figures i 
Kemble 


Patrick 
Sinople, 


Sutton (Thomas), burial-place, 455 


(Symon), 213 


f Birmingham, 52 


on “ Antient,” a military term, 


English, 456 
the artist, 54 
n books, movable, 396 


(Father), 192 
Nurembe 


rg virgin, 274 
> 


in heraldry, 155 


‘The Twa Corbies,” 189 
Vallombrosian nun, 154 
Yange Monday, 178 


Zinzan fi 
Peacock (G.) 
Pina silv 
Peacock (Mal 


Coroners 


“ Osteman,” its deriva 


Pina silv 
Titles of 
Pearson (J.), 


Pearson (Capt. 


Pedigree trac 


amily, 358 
on dominicals, 317 
er, 269 


133 


vel) on the game of cricket, 121 


hips of England, pri 
n 





er, 270 

honour, 196 

jun., on Dickens's “ 
R.), of the “ Serapis,” 

ing, 39 ; 


Peerage and Baronetage, creations in each re 


415 


Peers, Scotch, 
Pelagius on “ 
Diirer’s e 


Gipsy ms 
Godwit. 


Milton’s “ 


Tract, a 
White (¢ 
Pelegrin (Ab 
Pell (Daniel 
ool 


222 
suilt here for his envy,” 35 
tchings, 115 
wriage, 109 
its derivation, 117 
L’Allegro,” 378 
contraction of tractation, 278 
rilbert), MS. sermon, 428 
ute), anec 


lote, 249 


2 Vivos, nec int 











Pembroke (Philip), Earl of, and Inigo Jones, 207; 
extraordinary will, 331, 477 


Penance in a 
Pengelly (W 


Cornish words, 


Halse Hazel, 


Beer and wine, &e., 186 
' 
3 


Jenifer, 

March d 
Newlyn, 
Star dog 


white sheet, 468 
on the pronunciation of ache 


0 


Philadelphia, and Philip, 3 
ust, 74 

surname, 178 

ging the moon, 84 


Suffolk words, 454 


os Topsy 
Weather 


turvy,” 334 
sayings, 184 


Peninsular medal, 17 
Pentecost as a surname, 78, 198 


Percy folio I 


3allads and Romances, corrigend 
Percy (James) 


Dublin trunk-maker, 275 


Perkins (Henry), of Hanworth Park, portra 


Perth in 1396, 


Pesth : Buda: 


Peter the Great at Godalming, 125 


combatantsat, 69, 189, 280, 41 
Ofen, 16, 36 


Petronius Arbiter, edit. of 162 6, 249, 338, 


1, 305, ¢ 


it, 48 
0, 471, 490 


437 





Ph, in diphthong, &c., its pronunciation, 186, 2 





Philadelphia, a woman’s name, 305 

Philip, a woman’s name, 305 

Philips (John), epitaph, 382 

Phillimore (W. P.) on Sir John Whitbrooke, 

Phillimore (W. P. W.) on two churches in one 
yard, 291 

Phillips (J. O.) on “ Fyemarten,” “ Virgin,’ 

Judges on circuit, 135 


16 


89 


church- 


248 


Phillips (Sir Richard) and the ‘‘ Monthly Magazine,” 


229, 316 
Phillips (W.) on abbre viated place-names, 33 
Cuper’s Gardens, 394 
Phillot (F.) on a feat of memory, 265 
P. (H. R.) on Booty’s ghost, 508 
Pickering (B. M.) on Liddell v. Westerton, 23 
Pickford (J.) on the acacia, 157 
Bar sinister, 18 
Burial in an erect position, 346 
Derwentwater (Earls of), 486 
Ing, in field-names, 7 
Jenifer, the name, 43 
Latin and Greek verse, 290, 370 
Oak at Marton, 366 
Radcliffe family, 19 
Rubrical query, 191 
Sneezing superstitions, 193 
Songs in “ Rokeby,” 115 
Picton (J. A.) on “ Auld Robin Gray,” 271 
Bones of the Pharaohs, 385 
Dante and his translators, 450 
Gingham, its derivation, 413 
Hall, Wych, and salt works, 183, 309 
Hurdis (James), poetical works, 215 
“ Kike,” in Chaucer, 110 
“ Little Monitor,” &c., 
“ Pilgrim's Progress,” 49 
Tooth and egg metal, 
‘What is a pound?” 470 
Y, the termination in place-names, 52 
Picture sale in 1758, 22; in 1754, 107 
Pierce (James), Presbyterian minister, 347, 
Pigot (H.) on covered altar-rails, 30! 
Consecration of church plate, 
Pigott (W. J.) on Dublin taverns, 168 
Hesaldic query, 13 
Pike (J.) on Leicester Square equestrian statu 
Pina silver, 168, 26 ) 
Piomingo, “ The Savage,”’ 95, 379 
Piracy off Jam rica, 209 
P. (J. B.) on Dr. Dee’s crystal, 376 
Erasmus’s ‘‘ Morie Encomium,” 150 
Starkey (Capt. Benjamin), 46 
Place-names avbreviated, 93, 329 
Placido, Cuban poet, his poems, 149 
Plagal, its etymology, 197 
Plants, their vulgar names, 285 
Platt (W.) on Aristotle on dancing and music. 
Colman (George), 131 
** Considerations on the Marriage,” &c., 
**Tbhar” explained, 13 
Iris, the Island, 211 
Moore (T.), “ The Slave,” 454 
Pina silver, 270 
* Providence on the side,” &e., 451 
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Platt (W.) on Scots Greys, 316, 395 
Threadneedle Street, Old Lady of, 291 

“Play,” plays on, 14 

Plays, two faultless, 512 

Poe (Edgar Allen), works of, 105 

Poem, anonymous, 307 

Poets and proper names, 38 

Political Economy query, 467 

Pollock (Sir F.) on herring-counting, 167 

Ponsonby (H. F.) on Scots Greys, 316 

Pont ( Timothy), ), his maps, 267 

Pope of Rome, “the Ghost of the old Em pire,” 

Pope (Alexander), his inaccurate rhymes, 45 ; Tic 
Homer, with MS. notes by, 389, 476 

Popham (Alexander, Lord), 

Population two hundred years ago, : 

Porter, or La Roche family, 67, 114 

Portrait of a lady with embroidered bodice, 488 

Portugus 

Post-Office money orders in 1791-2, 269, 452 





medals, 188 








se cola, 327, 456 





Potter (G.) on Kirby’s ‘* Wonde rful Museum,” 365 
ound : “ What isa Pound?” 248, 333, 435, 470 


Powell and Brooke families, 48 
Powell family of gee orem. ot 
(P.) on Bunyan’s gold ring, 126 

« Butterfly's Ball,” 118 
“Excumgent,” 5 
Judges on circuit, 217 
Plants, their vulgar names, 285 
Simpson & Co., 78 
P. (R.) on symbol in stained glass, 268 
Presley J.T.) on bib liography of Ut pias, 252 
Death, immunity from, 288 
London Companies, 229 
Sutton (Thomas), 492 
Press, its de velopme nt, 118, 140, 160 
Prester John of Abyssinia, 32 
Pretender. See Stuart. 
Priestley (Dr.), satirical epitaph, 126 
Prince on Canterbury foundling, 28 
Prince (Mary Machell), 408 
Princes of the blood royal, 37, 77, 27 
Printers’ errors, 126, 160, 386 
Privy Council judgments, 128, 157, 17 
357, 400 
Proat, a ne a verb, 49, 114 
Probert | K.) on Griffinhoofe 
Procter Riven Waller), his deat 


) 


g 





>, 211, 238, 





); his names, 





“Pro Matria” Society, 514 
Pronunciation in singing, 267, 314, 357 
Prophecies: of Ps rini 
phecies: of Pastorini, 
Protestant, origin of the name, 369 
Prouz (John) of Cha 





ford, 1¢ 





Proverbs and Phrases :— 
Akebo: That beats Akebo, 157 
Beat the d ir before the lion, 144 
Cider on beer, 186 
Devonshire saying, 332 

Egg and the half penny, 57 

Every man is the architect of his own fortune, 

aire and foolish, little and loud, 385 

God bless the mark, 169, 215, 

Habakuk, a rhyming proverb, 


9 











family name, 397 


13, 77; of the tele gray h, 


133 


156 


Proverbs and Phrases :— 
La parole a été donnée & Vhomme, &c., 474 
Lone woman, 467 


Mone y the sinews of war, 239 

One man’s meat is another man’s poison, 68 

Providence on the side of the great 
$51 

Put to buck, 76, 138, 279 

Put up with it, 388 

Quid hoc ad Iphyeli boves, 48 

Rhyming proverbs, 145 

Roach : As sound as a roach, 

Robbing Peter to pay Paul, 

Sixes and sevens, 20 

Sleeps like a top, 200, 220, 354 

Th’ berrin’s gone by, &c., 18, 178 

The end justifies the means, 426 

The English seemes a foole and is a foole, 468 

The world knows nothing 


: eas 
yatallions, 


of its great 





To a red man reade thy read, 385 
Trout : As sound as a trout, 224, 274 
Unaccustomed as I am to public speaking, 273, 4 


Wine and milk, 235 
Wise after the event, 218, 354 
Provincialisms, Surrey , 312 
Psalm xc. 10, note in ‘* The Sp 
P. (S. T.) on unive ae bio 
Campbell (Thomas), mi 
Cicero, Ep ad Att. iv. 15, 26 
Horace, Sat. i. 3, 107: new readings, 28 
Ibhar, its meani 
Idan vine, 
Insular accentuations, 66 
L and W substituted for R, 95 
Parallel passages, 86 
Pope (A.), his rhymes, 45 
Prophecies of Pastorini, 1 
Ripley (Hugh), epitaph, 366 
Septingenarianism, 246 
Streel, a provincialism, 174 
Terrella explained, 326 
Tureen: Terrine, 185 
Ulster, English words in, 426 
Walke r and Michelbourne, 247 
Walker's “ Pronouncing Dictionary,” 146 
P. (T.) on the Little Summer, 518 
P. (T. H.) on “ Ph,” pronunciation in diphthong, 1 
Purton (H. B.) on Osteman, its meaning, 152 
Situate, for Situated, 115 
“Taking a sit ght, ” 299 
Tennyson (A.), “‘ The Poet,” 335 
Purton (W.) on Mortimer of Wigmore, 117 
Pury, or Purey, family of Taynton, 149, 234 
Pus ke t= P ‘od of peas, 
Puttenham (Geo.), his defence of Queen 
P. (W.) on “ Otherwhiles,”’ 435 
P. (W. H.) on books of travel, 


aker’s Commentary,” 


graphy, 485 





stakes, 








( 

Q. on Lord Collingwood, 48 
Silver star, 496 

Quantock mountain range, 
Quarter Pence, 448 

Quarterings, sixteen, 180, 233 


te 


co. Somerset, 259 





Make a bridge of gold fora flying enemy, 218, 3 


rad 


‘ 


stmen, 145 


‘ 


a) 





| 
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Qui Tam on Leicester Heuse, Le 
Quivis on hanging and resuscitatio 
Thorn, Glastonbury, 517 

Wish, curious, 468 
Quoits, works on, 76 


ester Square, 205 





) 


Quotations :— 
A dau ghter of the gods, 227, 31: 
And wonde 2 with a face of foolish pr aise, 47, 95 
Before her face he r handke rchief she spre ad, 227, 
315 
Et comme un jeune ceeur est bientét enflammé, 
9o7 


awl 
Firm and erect the Caledonian stood, 
Flouts, and gibes, and jeers, 168, 234, 3: 
Hic liber est, 227, 296, 316, 337 
High and Low, wate hw. rds of party, 75 
I go my way, thou goest thine, 408 
Like as the damask rose you see, 227, 296, 336, 
373 
Little monitor, from thee, 47, 94 
Living one’s life over again, 4 
Meteor-like, of stuff and form perplext, 180 
Most wretched men are cradled into Poetry by 
wrong, 340 
My chaise the village inn did gain, 110, 173, 194 
Nothing resting on its own comple teness, 408 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is right, 240 
Our affections and passions, 368, 496 
Plurima gemma latet, 328 
Quisquis in hoc mundo, 487 
Regibus et legibus,, Scotici constantes, 227 
Shakspeare and the musical glasses, 408, 495 
Sweetness and light, 186 
Talent is power, tact is skill, 389 
The aspiring youth who fired the Ephesian dome, 
380 
The conscious water saw its God and blushed, 107, 
179 
The dews of the evening most carefully shun, 80 
The Ghost of the old Empire, 56 
The sword wearing out the scabbard, 109, 156 
There is no pang can deal that justice, 352 
There is nothing so successful as success, 47 
There ’s somewhat in this world amiss, 13 
This marriage is a terrible thing, 14 
This world I deem but a beautiful dream, 308, 
352, 437 
Thoughts that breathe and words that burn, 160 
Vox Diane! God bless that sweet face, 168 
We poets, in our youth, 340 
Whate’er is best administered is best, 
Whatever is, is in its causes just, 240 
When York to Heaven shall lift one solemn eye, 
47, 96, 198 
Where Lord Conrad shed his blood, 408 
Wine to the poet is a winged steed, 366 
Witticisms are often attributed to the wrong 
people, 365 
Yield homage only to eternal law, 408 
R 
R. on Sconce, its etymology, 290 
Semple, surname, 427 
Stuart, royal house of, 496 








240 
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R. on ‘‘ Wappen'd widow,” 379 
* Willie was a Wanton Wag,’ 
R. (A.) on Ap, in Welsh surnames, 157 
** Brag” ministry, 45 
Bunyan’s imitators, 336 
Parallels, literary, 66 
* Re ginald Trevor,” 19 
Welsh slates, iS 
R. and M. on cure for consumption, 184 
Rachel or Rahel, 133, 198, 238, 296, 436 
Radcliffe family, 19 
Radnor barony, 308 
Ragman’s roll, or rewe, explained, 346 
Rahel or Rachel, 133, 198, 238, 296, 436 
Rainbow, lunar, 92, 298 
Raisin, its pronunciation, 146, 252 
Ramage (C. T.) on Burns: autograph, “To Ter- 
raughty,” 11; lines ascribed to, 425 
Clogstoun family, 57 
De Quincis, 129, 170 
Paddy= Patrick, 347 
Parallel passages, 145 
Paterson family, 97 
Shakspeariana, 64 
“‘ Willie was a Wanton Wag,” 264 
“ Wise after the event,” 217 
Randolph (H.) on the pronunciation of aches, 63 
Catullus: ‘‘ Hoe ut dixit,” &e., 469 
Latin and Greek verse, 389 
Parallel passages, 345 
Thistle, the blessed, 198 
Thunder: weather saying, 184 
Wilson (Sir R.), Note-books, 83 
Rank rider, its meaning, 357 
Rank riders described; 38, 98, 177 
Rapier, inscribed, 447 
Ratcliffe (T.) on Gipsy burials, 
* Man-a-lost,” 218 
Sunday shaving, 307 
Water-blast, an ailment, 
Rather, its pronunciation, 146, 252 
Rawlins (C. E.) on Mrs. C. Clarke's ‘* Shakspeare 
Concordance,” 137 
Rayner (W.) on “ "Twas at the Birthnight Ball,” 32 
R. (D.) on Roger de Quincy, 269 
Read (J.) on Rev. Samuel Hardy, 116 
Reading, Zinzan Street, 9, 53, 115, 216, 358 
Record Office, catalogue of the Records, 349 
Redgrave's “ Dictionary of Artists”: James Sayers, 
281, 382, 478 
Redvers (William de), 6th earl of Devon, 
Reeve (Dr. Thos.), ‘‘ Publike Devotions,’ 
Regimental badges, 287, 316 
Re ndez-vous as an E nglish word, 169, 255, 458 
** Retrospective Revi w,” its local origin, 159, 180 
Reverend, as a clerical title, 144, 280 
R. (F.) on fly-leaf inscriptions, 167 
Wales, first Prince of, 388 
Rhodes (Elizabeth), wife of the Earl of Straffurd, 453 
Ribbon, or Ribband, its orthography, 75 
Rich (Charles), editor of Yale Coll. Magazine, 35 
Richardson family, 58, 356 
Richmond family of Highhead Castle, Cumb., 6) 
Richmond (Nicholas), a centenarian, 182 
Rideham Bridge, its locality, 409 
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2ider (Cardanus), his rules for health, 
Rigby (Rt. Hon. Rich.), Paymaster of the 
Ring inscription, 528 

Ripo mn wills, obscure words in, 3 

Rive 7 sprinkled with flowers, 35 


SS 


Rix (J.) on “ Down with the Mugs,” 358 
Gipsy Christian names, 249 
Wauton (Col. Valentine), 156 
R. (M. H.) on Bar Sinister, 18 
Dante and his tr: ansla tors, 450 
** Sibilla Odaleta,” 58 
Welsh Testament 


Roberts (Samuel) of She fie ld, “‘ Two Orphans,” 173 
Robertson family, 127, 211, 239, 393 
Robinson (N. H.) on Powell family, 368 
Rogero (King of Sicily), his shipwreck and cox 
193 
Rogers (C’.) on abbreviated place-names, l 

~ Alexander or Zinzan family, 26 

Tait (Abp.), his baptizer, 486 


80D, 





Roland (Ms 1dame), authentic ity of her Mem« 168, 
255, 411; references to, 387 
toll of Arms, Northern, temp. Richard II., 442 
Roman Catholic landed gentry, temp. Charles II. and 
James II., 
Roman coin, 168, 256 
Roman roads in Britain, 348 
Ros (Mary de), her pedigree, 30, 236 
tos (William de) of Yolton, 288 
Rouen Museum, 386 
Rousseau (J. J.), verses upon, 409 
Rowan-tree, i. ¢., Mountain-ash, 134 
Roysse on Clarke family, 67 
Richardson family, 58 
Sinople, in heraldry, 88 
R. (R.) on Biblical meaning of “knave,” 155 
St. Catherine of Sienna, 458 
“ Wappen’d widow,” 314 
Rubbings of inscriptions, 380 
Rubrical query, 128, 191 
Rule (F.) on “* Anecdote Lives,” 452 
Borough English, 456 
Byron's birthplace, 396 
Clarke’s ‘‘ Concordance to Shakspeare,” 138 
Epitaphs, curious, 406 
Horace, Sat. I. 3, 415 
Huguenot, its derivation, 433 
Joan of Arc, epitaph on, 465 
“La parole,” &c., 47 
** Macbetb,”’ music to, 95 
Oak, iron in, 426 
Palindrome, 106 
Phillips (Sir R.) and the “Monthly Magazine,” 
316 
Shakspeariana, 484 
Shotten herring, 17 
Sutton (Thomas), burial-place, 455 
Tenures, singular, 224 
Russell (W. P.) on J. T. Serres, 418 
Russell (William), Lord, his birthplace, 288 
Russia, Empress of, styled “ Czarish Maje sty,” 246 
R. (W.) on David Lloyd Llwynrhydowen, 35 
R. (W. F.) on sun-dial inscription, 185 
R. (W. J.) “ Fresh Waters from a Fresh Spring,” 82 


R. (W. 


R.) on Madame Roland, her Memoirs, 387 


Forces, 38 





Pe) 
S versus Z, 
S. on * Ane! ler’s Assistant,”’ 28 
Barone tcies, ur tled, i 





Blood, and pride of birth, 196 
Blue flower of Ghazeepore, 203 
China: Cemeteries, 384 
Collingwood (Lord), his family, 177 
Constantinian Order of St. George, 
Drayton (Christopher), 1 ; 
Heraldic Maga 
Ipomcea Quamocli 


Iron trees, 45 


{8 














Kirby * Wonderful Museum,” 496 
Lewis Buildings, Chelsea, 268 
Miracle in 1656, 166 

O’Mulconry, , 26 

Simpson & Co., 79 

Taaife pedigree, 425 


Tenures, singular, 316 


Titles of n bility, 
Water-mark 


international, 304 
in paper, oJ 





>. on Queen Anne and the Duchess of Marlborough, 27 

S. (A.) on the derivation of bézique, 58 ™ 
= ard IIT., a grand-daus hte r of, 188, 358 

St. Catherine of Sienna, 17, 77, 458 

St. Guan Constantinian Order of, 240, 260, 352: 


London churches dedicated to, 241 








St. James’s Chapel, York Street, St. James’s Square, 
406 
St. John of Jerusalem, Knights of, 159, 273 
St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, 461 
St. Martin, his Little Summer, 381; in Welsh, 477, 
518 
St. Michael, London churches dedicated to, 241 
St. Michael’s Church “in peril of the sea” and 
English possession, 227 
St. Roche, biographical note on, 314 
St. Swithin on Adam’s first wife, 217 
Barton (Dr.), his pup, 67 
Col- in col Sone. &e., 77 
Cromwell's head, 205 
Divining rod, 511 
Gate, a provincialism, 496 
Hall, Wych, and Salt-works, 
Latin and English quantity, 
Wiggs=Buns or cakes, 138 
St. Triduana, 397 
St. Verdiana, 34 
Saints, Lives of the English, 229, 293 
Sala (G. A.) on Sergeant Bothwell, 126 
**Grimpe” and “ Hombre,” 150 
Salic law, 513 
Salis (H. A. de) on Mary Machell Prince, 408 


Salisbury Cathedral and Cromwell, 256 
Salt-works: Hall and Wych, 183, 249, 309 
Salzburg, epitaph at, 125 
Samsell by Harlington, Beds, 
Sandwich Islands: Princess Victoria Kamamalu, 
175 
Sankara, Marhatta, Brihman, a.p. 1717, 
Sargent (Mrs. Jane Alice), authoress, 28 





110, 


129 





Sarpi (Paolo), judgments of writers on his character, 
| 489 
| Saugor Post-Bag, 287 
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Savoy arms, 315 
Savvy day=Pay day, origin of the term, 149 
Sayers (James), caricaturist, 281, 382, 478 
S. (B.) on Shakspeariana, 444 
S. (B. G.) on Bar Sinister, 337 
S. (C.) on Painswick yew trees, 455 
Schomberg (- ), letter to Lord Shelburne, 329 
Schomberg (Armand, Comte de), arms, 495 
Scilly Isles, why so called, 129, 194 
Sconce, its meanings and derivation, 206, 290, 358 
Scotangtendath, a female name, 468 
Scotch baronetcy created temp. Charles II., 288, 495 
Scotch peers, 222 
Scotch standard weights and measures, 368 
Scotland, whisky the national drink, 154; Arthurian 
localities in, 181; its abbeys and castles, 280, 432, 
499 ; Lyon Herald office in, 448 ; its division into 
shires, 7d. 
Scots, Society of Ancient, 88 
Scots Greys. See Dragoons, 2nd Royal. 
Scott (J. R.) on tomb of John Baliol, 68 
Beale : Baillie, &c., 351 
Gospatric genealogy, 87 
Scott (Sir Walter), his modern reputation, 1; Wamba’s 
song in “Ivanhoe,” 66; and the Ballantyne press, 
102 ; songs in “ Rokeby,” 115, 195 
Scottish history, illustrations of, 343 
Sculptor poet, reference to, 428 
S. (C. W.) on Rider's rules for health, 126 
8. (D. M.) on Tennyson’s “ Dream of Fair Women,” 
315 
S. (E.), 1807, painter, 308 
Seals: materials for impressions of, 288 ; in two parts, 
308, 352, 487; of Prince of Livonia, 428 ; of Hali- 
fax Grammar School, 468 
Sebley, or Sibley family, crest, 69 
“* Secrets of Devils,” &c., quoted, 454 
** Seeing without perceiving,” an article on, 149, 254 
Sees, ancient English, 47, 117, 291; arms of English, 
462, 519 
8. (E. L.) on corpses seized for debt, 15 
Sele, its meaning, 36 
Selkirk pie, 511 
Semple, or Sempill, surname, 427 
Senex on Kirby’s “Wonderful Museum,” 496 
Septingenarianism in the county Tyrone, 246 
Serres (John Thomas), marine painter, his memoirs, 
289, 364, 397, 410, 418, 457 
Serres (Olivia Wilmot), books and pamphlets by her, 
and “The Book,” 141, 216, 298, 321, 409; her 
assumption of the name of Wilmot, 177; works 
about her, 298, 323 ; promissory note, 528 
Sevarg on Virgilius and the Antipodes, 387 
Seyton (Mary), attendant on Queen of Scots, 422 
S. (F.) on “ Flouts, and gibes, and jeers,” 168 
* Poverty parts Good Company,” 112 
* Pro Matria’’ Society, 514 
S. (2) (F. G.) on “ Butterfly’s Ball,” 352 
Fenton (Lavinia), portrait, 13 
Hogarth’s ‘‘ Marriage & la Mode,” 52 
“* Widow of the Wood,” 136 
S. (G.) on an epigram, 259 
S. (H.) on Lord Lyttelton’s ghost, 508 
S. (H. A.) on “ Court Convert,” 345 
Shaddongate, origin of the name, 275, 417 





Shaftesbury, its abbesses, 168 

Shakespeye (Simon), noticed, 146 

Shakspeare Prize Essay, the Harness, 405, 444, 484 

Shakspeare (William), derivation of his name, 2, 103, 
405, 444, 484; his portraits, 40 ; Greene’s “ upstart 
crow,” 64; his death mask, 79 ; and contemporary 
writers, 104 ; and Bacon, 161, 246, 350; a criticism 
of 1720, 285 


Shakspeariana :— 
All’s Well that Ends Well, Act ii. Sc. 1: “Oft 
expectation fails,” &c., 64 
Hamlet, Act v. Sc. 2: “He’s fat,” 64; “Asa 
woodcock,” &e., 103 
Henry VI, Pt. III., Act v. Sc. 6: Night-crow, 
76, 258 
King John, Act i. Sc. 1: “ Z7Zadst thou rather 
be,” 34. Actii. Se. 2: “ Bedlam, have done,” 63 
King Lear, Act iii. Sc. 4: ‘Child Roland to 
the dark tower came,” 329, 476 
Love's Labour ’s Lost, and Burbage, 3, 104 
Macbeth, music to, 95, 298; Acti. Se. 4: “Is 
execution done on Cawdor?” &c., 203, 240; 
Sc. 3: “ Aroint,” 134, 277 
Measure for Measure, Act i. Sc. 1: Duke's speech 
to Escalus, 63 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Act v. Se. 5: “Rain 
potatoes,” 145 
Richard II., Act ii. Sc. 2: “This royall throne 
of kings,” &c., 283 
Romeo and Juliet in Spain, 363 
Tempest, Act iv. Sc. 1: “ The murkiest den,” 64, 
405 ; “ Banks with pioned and twilled brims,” 
282, 444 
Timon of Athens, Act iv. Sc. 3: “ Wappen’d 
widow,” 224, 314, 379 
Twelfth Night, Act i. Sc. 3: “ Mistress Mall's 
picture,” 283 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii. Sc. 1: “‘ Hard- 
favoured,” 64, 103, 155; Se. 4: a parallel 
passage, “ England’s Parnassus,” 283 
Shaving on Sunday, 307 
Shaw (A. M.) on the combatants at Perth, 189 
“Twa Corbies,” 273 
Shaw (S.) on Breeches Bible, 296 
Byland Abbey, 213 
Fly-leaf Inscription, 215 
Portuguese coin, 456 
Roman coin, 256 
Simeon of Durham, 395 
“ Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” 457 
Sheep “ stelling,” 206 
Sheet anchor=Shoot anchor, 225 
Shelley (Percy Bysshe), engraved portraits, 47; and 
Balzac, 106; “ Lines to an Indian Air,” 347 
Shem on Arthur Maynwaring, 374 
** Lucus a non lucendo,” 272 
‘* Shepherd of Hermas ” and “ The Pilgrim's Progress,” 
104, 171 
Sheridan (Richard Brinsley) and “The School for 
Scandal,” 34 ; and Suckling, 244 
Sheriffs, their orders for executions, 487 
Shirley family, 76, 96 
Shirley (E. P.) on Shirley family, 96 
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Shot, a local termination, 149, 235, 355 
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Shotover, its derivation, 91, 136, 197, 274 
Shotten herring, its meaning, 17 
S. (H. P.) on Falconet the artist, 54 
Shropshire wills, 328, 474 
Sigma on Situate for Situated, 53 
Welsh Testament, 276 
Words passing from one language to another, 91 
Sign-boards, classical, 17 
Sikes (J. C.) on the epithet “ Bloody,” 359 
Simile, 68 
Silhouette (E.), “Idée Générale du Gouvernement 
Chinois,” 109, 194 
Silver, pina. See Pina. 
Silver star with inscription, 388, 496 
Simon of Durham, his works, 395 
Simpson family arms, 78 
Singleton (Rev. Dr.) ef Rugby, 209 
Sinople, in heraldry, 88, 155, 277, 417 
Situate for Situated, 53, 115 
S. (J.) on Rev. Thomas Gabb, 399 
S, (J. F.) on the nomenclature of vehicles, 235 
S. (J. L. C.) on Latin quantity, 417 
Spelling reforms, 436 
Skating literature, 107, 156, 318, 379 
Skeat (W. W.) on “ Abulyiements,” 374 
Field, spelt ffeld, 207 
** Kike,” in Chaucer, 111 
* Otherwhiles,” 435 
Pan: Panfield, 74 
Shakspeare’s name, 444 
Spelling reforms, 29 
Stick of eels, 52 
“That beats Akebo,” 144 
Skelton (John), song, ‘‘ Merry Margaret,” 425 
Skipton (H. 8S.) on Edward Knid, portrait, 47 
Shakspeare: Bacon, 350 
Shelley (P. B.), portrait, 47 
Slade, its meaning and derivation, 472 
Slates, lines on Welsh, 48 
Sleigh (J.) on touching for the king's evil, 426 
Kirch’s comet of 1680, 66 
Sleight, its meaning and derivation, 472 
Slogan, its derivation, 287, 475 
S. (M. B.) on centenarianism, 123 
Smith (H.) on ‘‘ The Vagabond,” by Geo. Walker, 497 
Smith (J. H.) on “ Auld Robin Gray,” 392 
“ Ublogahell,” 7 
Smith (James), ‘‘ Rejected Addresses,” 486 
Smith (W. J. B) on Anwyl, a Welsh word, 19 
Claymore, an old, 417 
Dee (Dr.), bis magic mirror, 218 
Gunpowder plots, 519 
Kemble (Father), grave, 238 
Leicester Square equestrian statue, 292 
Place-names abbreviated, 94 
Shakspeare’s name, 484 
Shakspeariana, 405 
(M. N.) on penance in a white sheet, 468 
myth (Matthew) of Brazenose College, Oxford, 64 
Snape, its meaning and derivation, 449 
Sneezing superstitions, 4, 193, 353, 396, 429 
Solidarity, its meaning and derivation, 75 
Solingen, sword factory in Spain, 447 
Solly (E.) on James Barry and Robert Peel, 488 
Defender of the Faith, 318 


vA 





Solly (E.) on Eastminster, 413 
Hyde (Henry) of Purton, 495 
Leicester Square equestrian statue, 458 
Marlborough (Duchess of) and Queen Anne, 434 
Maynwaring (Arthur), 375 
** New State of England,” 475 
Osberne, Bp. of Exeter, 426 
Pembroke (Lord), his will, 477 
Wandesforde (Sir Christopher), 570 
Somaster family of Painsford, 348, 434 
Somerville (Mary), reference to the “ Higher Algebra,” 
48, 135 


Songs and Ballads :— 
Annie Laurie, 264, 415 
Auld Robin Gray, 205, 271, 392, 43: 
Battle of the Nile, 369, 518 
Carmagnole, 8, 169, 318 
Darlaston Bull-bait, 299, 398 
George Ridler’s Oven, 112 
Hope told a flattering tale, 

I sent my love a letter, 69 

La Napoléonienne, 306 

Let lords and fine ladies, $28 

Lord Ellerie, 247 

** My Queen,” 169, 255 

O wha daur middle wi’ me, 487 

Oh, Roger! oh,‘ Roger! 487 

Poverty parts good company, 112 

Pray Goody, 220 

The Farmer's Son and the Lady Gay, 16 

Three Ravens, 189, 27: 

Twa Corbies, 189, 2 

*T was at the birthnight ball, 

Wednesbury Cocking, 299 

Wigglesworth Hunt, 458 

Willie was a wanton wag, 264, 412 
Souls of the dead equal to angels, 156 
Sous, its pronunciation, 368, 415, 438 





Souter Johnny,” original figure of, 328, 358, 437 
Southcote (Johanna), meeting houses of her followers, 
68, 194 
Sp. on Archer family, 196 
Edgar family of Scotland, 136 
Lawrence family in Hants, 285 
Lotus, the sacred, 461 
Sneezing superstitions, 193 
Taaffe epitaph, 65 
** Temple” brig, of London, 28 
Spagnoletto (Joseph Ribera), works, 
Spanish legends, 512 
Spelling reforms, 29, 64, 74, 123, 143, 163, 231, 260, 
277, 436, 473 
Speriend on geographical query, 437 
Gorge (Sir Arthur), 209 
Women upon the stage, 248 
Spurrell (W.) on Rahel and Rachel, 198 
L. (R.) on ‘Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” 396 
S. (R. C.) on Mrs. Mary Somerville, 135 
S. (S. D.) on “‘ Butterfly’s Ball,” 418 
S. (S. S.) on Bailey’s Dictionary, 258 
S. (T.) on Antony Stewart, miniature painter, 448 
Stafford (J. S.) on Oliver Cromwell, 466 
“ Defender of the Faith,” 206 
Stafford (John de), bell-founder, 485 
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Staffordshire : ‘The Widow of the Wood,” 8877136 
Stage, women upon, 248 
Staines(Alderman Sir Wm.), early occupation, 124, 194 
Standard weights and measures of Scotland, 368 
Stanley of Birmingham, his tunes, 52 
Starkey (Capt. Benjamin), of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 46 
Stars, their effect on gazers, 309, 454 
“Stealing ” and “ stelling,” 206 
Stell=To place, set, in old Scotch, 206 
Stephen (King), his death and burial, 368 
Stephens (F. C.) on the Pretender in England, 432 
Sterne (Laurence), as a poet, 17 
Stevens (C. L. M.) on Earl of Moreton, 55 
Stevens (William), ship-builder, 449 
Stewart (Antony), miniature painter, 445 
Stewart (Capt. Francis), grandson to the Farl of Both- 
well, 126 
Stewarts and Fitzalans, 482 
Stockport, carriages at, 128 
Stone (Nicholas), deed of conveyance to, 465 
Stone (W. G.) on Roman coin, 256 
Stoneleigh church bell inscription, 360 
Storr (F.) on Browning’s “ Good News from Ghent to 
Aix,” 17 
Whele, its etymology, 37 
Words passing from one language to another, 
Story (W. W.), sculptor, published portrait of, 48 
Strafford (Thomas Wentworth), Fart of, his third wife, 
468 
Strangeways (Sir Thomas), 16 
Stratton (T.) on Clachnacudden stone, 214 
Motto, Chattan clan, 213 
Scotch peers, 222 
Slogan : Kelpie: Glenullin, 475 
Strauss (David Friedrich), replies to his “Old Faith 
and New,” 148 
Strawberry leaves, as a decoration to coronets, 129 
Streel, an Irish provincialism, 15, 174 
Street arabs in 1816, 465 
Stuart, Royal House of, its origin, 367, 496 
Stuart and Sutherland, the Houses of, 85, 174 
Stuart (Charles Edward’, in England at Queen Anne's 
death, 408, 432, 526, 
Stubbs ( Prof.), his ‘‘ Constitutional History of England” 
and the bishopric of Exeter, 304, 426 
8. (T. W. W.) on the blessed thistle, 526 
**When York to Heaven,” 47 
Suckling (Sir John) and Sheridan, 244 
Suffolk charters, Le Deneys a surname in, 188, 259 
Suffolk words, 326, 454 
Summer, the Little, 381; its Welsh name, 477, 518 
Sunday shaving in 1729, 307 
Sun-dial inscriptions, 25, 185 
Sunflower, its Italian name, 17; turning to the sun, | 
Surnames, English, 157,199 ; Welsh “Ap,” 157, 257 
Surrey provincialisms, 312 
Sutherland and Stuart, the Houses of, 85, 174 
Sutton (C. W.) oncremation, 184, 220 
Sutton (Thomas), his burial-place, 409, 455, 492 
Swainson (C.) on the bittern, 77 
Rivers sprinkled with flowers, 35 
Swale family, 78 
Swans, their musical qualities, 16 
Sweeting (W. D.) on Party, in the sense of a person, 521 
Welsh parish registers, 428 
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Swift family, 33, 333, 416 
Swift (Sir Francis‘, his ancestry, 268, 333, 416 
Swift (Richard), sheriff of London, 333, 416, 438 
Swifte (E. L.) on ballooning, 366 
Caroline (Queen), 274 
Irish executions, 293 
Swift family, 33, 333, 416 
Swifte (Isabella) on Major Weir, 273 
Sword, introduction of the curved into Europe, 248 
an old one, 447 
S. (W.) on words in an old MS , 368 
S. (W.S.) on “ Providence on the side,” &e., 452 
Symbol in stained glass, 268, 334, 436 
Symes (J.) on lunar rainbow, 92 


T 


T. (A.) on “ Built here for his envy,” 217 
“Poverty parts good company,” 112 
Taaffe family, 65, 425 
Taaffe (Stephen), epitaph, 65 
Tablets, memorial, of Society of Arts, 106, 155, 257, 524 
Tait (Abp.), his baptism, 456 
“Taking a sight,” not a modern custom, 166, 234, 
255, 280, 299 
Talleyrand (Prince), his wife, 300 
‘*Tam o'Shanter,” original figure of, 328, 358, 437 
Tamworth parish registers quoted, 144 
Tangier, illustrated work on, 287 
Taunton family arms, 347 
Taunton (W. G.) on Latimer: Arundel, 88 
Taunton arms, 347 
Tauntoniensis on BDow= Bridge, 467 
Tavern sign couplets, 98 
Tax on “tea, chocolate, and wax,” 349 
Taylor (J.) on church armour, 388 
Fuller (Thomas), works of, 521 
Tintern Abbey, 96 
Taylor (John) publishe r, noticed, 438 
Taylor (Robert), replies to his ‘* Diagesis,” 148 
Taylor (W. H.) on 17th century tokens, 433 
T. (C.) on Shakspeariana, 64 
T. (E.) on “I sent my love a letter,” 69 
Tea, how made about 1660, 57 
Tea-table, anonymous lines on, 511 
Telegraph prophecied in 1636, 483 
Teme Valley provincialisms, 197 
Templars, their badges, 110, 173, 318; their ordi- 
nation, 173 
** Temple,” wreck of the brig, 28, 96 
Temple (Sir William), “ Of Poetry,” 186 
Tenison (Abp. Thomas) at Cottenham, 328, 396 
Tennyson (Alfred), “The Miller’s Daughter,” 13; 
parallel passages, 25; allusion in his “ Dream of 
Fair Women,” 229 ; passage in “‘ The Poet,” 288, 335 
Tenures, singular, 224, 316 
Terrella explained, 326, 352 
Tertullian on “The Shepherd of Hermas,” 104, 171 
Testament, Welsh, 18, 276 
“ Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” 396, 457, 526 
Tew (E.) on Borough English, 456 
Bunyan’s compeers and predecessors, 171 
Byland Abbey, 213 
Cicero, passage in, 135 
Col- in col-fox, 179 
Corpses entombed in walls, 185, 298, 593 
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Tew (E.) on Fire, purgation by, 24 
Iris, the Island, 211 
«“ Lucus a non lucendo,” 418 
Marriage of the Doge and the Adriatic, 454 
Milton : “‘ The grim feature,” 378 
“Morie Encomium,” 256 
Naaman the leper, 259 
“No when,” 74 
Osteman, its meaning, 153 
Plagal, its derivation, 197 
Prester John, 32 
Rubrical query, 128 
Scilly Isles, 194 
Sconce, its etymology, 291 
Sees, English, 117; arms of, 519 
Sinople, in heraldry, 277 
Templars and Hospitallers, 173 
“‘ The end justifies the means,” 426 
“ Unaccustomed as I am,” &c., 417 
Walsingham (Thomas) and Sophocles, 
Wyclif (Robert de), 52 
Thackeray (W. M.), an unconscious blunder, 366 ; 
two references in his works, 408 
Thanks, singular card of, 385 
Theatres, private, 35 
Therf-cake, its meaning, 54 
Thistle, legend of the blessed, 48, 95, 198, 239, 526 
T. (H. M.) on Littleton family, 408 
Thomas (E. C.) on Latin and Greek verse, 337 
Thomas (Moy) on “ What is a pound !”’ 471 
Thoms (W. J.) on “The Archeological Epistle to 
Dean Milles,” 270 
Centenarianism, 122, 182 
Charles Macklin, his age, 245 
Serres (Olivia), works of, 141, 321, 409 
Thomson (George) and Burns, 407 
Thorburn (R.) on Paul Jones's action, 396 
Thorn, a curious, 349, 516 
Thornbury (W.) on “rank riders,” 38 
Threadneedle Street, the Old Lady of, 229, 290 
Tichborne (Dowager Lady), autograph notes, 45 
Tied=Bound, 326 
Tilley (H. T.) on royal heads on bells, 318 
Timbs (John), an appeal on his behalf, 320, 340, 360 
“Times” newspaper, Letters by an Englishman, 214, 
458 
Tindal (Matthew), LL.D., controversial works, 175, 
195; noticed in the Monthly Magazine, 483 
Tintern Abbey, accounts of, 28, 75 , 237 
Titles, British and Continental, 23, 95, 195, 351; 
episcopal, 136; clerical, 29, 144, 280; international, 
304 
T. (J.) on Rigby, paymaster of the forces, 38 
T. (M.) on marriages in Lent, 367 
Tokens, seventeenth century, 269, 368, 433 
Tomlinson (G. D.) on heraldic query, 35 
Tooth and egg=Britannia metal, 169, 255 
Topsy-turvy, its derivation, 288, 334, 477 
Totnes barony, 308, 494 
Totnes (Johel de), biography, 268, 334, 418 
Tourneur (Cyril), “The Second Maid’s Tragedy,” 465 
Towers’s “‘ Illustrations of Prophecy,” 448 
Town’s Hall for Town Hall, 258 
Tract, a contraction of tractation, 278 
Trahern (G. M.) on Blaeu’s Atlas, 415 





Trant (W.) on Dr. Isaac Watts, 107 

Travel, critique on books of, 66 

Trees, iron, 45 

Tregosse (Thomas), his “ Life and Death,” 341, 493 
Trelawny (C.) on “’Twas at the birthnight ball,” 31 
| Trevelyan (W. C.) on Sir Henry Sheere, 377 
Trimmer (K.) on Falconet, the artist, 8 

Tristram (Sir), Treatise of Hunting, 488 

Truelove (E.) on a portrait of Thomas Paine, 188 
Trussel (C.) on Bridgford family, 368 

T. (S. W.) on origin of the name Huguenot, 306 

Liturgies of Edward VI., 228 

Tufnell (Capt. Edw.), mason to Westminster Abbey, 87 
Tunbridge Wells, Patty Moon's Walk, 407 
Tunstead Church, Norfolk, 409 

Tupper (J. L.) on Catullus: “ Hoc ut dixit,” &., 430 
Tureen spelt Zerrine, 185, 256, 398, 457 

rurkeys introduced into England, 105, 214 
Turner (R. 8.) on the “‘ Vengeur,” 34 

Tutors, travelling, of the 17th century, 243, 261, 327 
Tuttle (G. F.) on Edwards of America, 393 
Tattle (C. W.) on Edward Cranfield, 307 

T. (W.), Ballads by, 249 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, a French version, 465 
T. (W. G.) on Be ginal 1, Count de V lletort i 4 68 
Twisleton (Hon. Edward), death of, 318 

T. (W. M.) on “ The Butterfly’s Ball,” 458 

Tzar. See Czar. 






U 
Ublogahell, its meaning and orthography, 7 
Udal (J. 5.) on “ Antient,” a military term, 132 
Christmas mummers in Dorsetshire, 505 
Shakspeariana, 484 
U flete (Sir Gerard), life and family, 149, 255, 412 
Ulster, use of English words in, 426 
Ulster words and phrases, 98 
Ultima as a Christian name, 89, 452 
Umbra on Times, Letters by an Englishman, 214 
Uneda on Butler’s “ Hudibras,” 326 
Piomingo, “ The Savage,” 95, 37 
| Roland (Madame), autobiography, 168 
Unnone (J. C.) on words passing from one language 
to another, 90 
Unnone (T. C.) on Dr. Priestley’s materialism, 126 
Rahel or Rachel, 133 
Summer, the Little, 477 
Urry (John), his edit. of Chaucer, 381 
U. (T. C.) on Grewe=Greek, 356 
Thorn, curious, 349 
“ Waste-riff,” 426 
Yew trees at Painswick, 365 
Utopias, bibliography of, 
Utrum on Liddell v. Westerton, 128, 175 
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Vv 

| Valletorta (Reginald), Count de, 368, 414, 431 
Vallombrosian nun, 34, 95, 154 

Vansomer (Paul), portrait of Lord Bacon, 161 

Vaughan (H. H.) on Dr. W. Vaughan and Sir H. 
Halford, 93 

Vaughan (Wm.), physician, and Sir H. Halford, 93 

Vayres, in canton of Libourne, Gironde, 146 

V. (E.) on George Colman, 132 
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“Guesses at Truth,’’ 278 
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V. (E.) on “ Put to buck,” 76 
Rubrical query, 191 
** Widow of the Wood,” 136 
Vehicles, their nomenclature, 148, 235, 398, 526 
** Vengeur,”’ story of her sinking, 34 
Venice, Doge of, marriage with the Adriatic, 287, 454, 
478 
Venus, Transit of, 205, 274, 301, 335, 339 
Venus of Milo, 60 
Vergilius and the Antipodes, 387 
Vervain against melancholy, 386 
Vestments of ecclesiastics at St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, 441; in Lambeth Palace Library, id. 
Veto, the Royal, 426, 476 
V. (F. J.) on Crack: Wag, 98 
Cricket, name of the game, 266 
“ God bless the mark,” 335 
“Had be,” in Shakspeare, 34 
** Mars his sword,” 2 
Shakspeariana, 64, 103 
“ Topsy-turvy,” its derivation, 288, 477 
Viccars (John), Oriental scholar, birthplace, 226 
Victoria as a surname, 285 
Victoria (Queen), her baptismal names, 340 
Vieuville, family name, 35 
Viles (E.) on Shakspeariana, 484 
Villenage, 52, 178 
Villers: De Villiers, names and families, 228, 294, 
ro 
Vincent (J. A. C.) on Edward Maria Wingfield, 478 
Vincent family, 149 
Vinci (Leonardo da), his grave, 180 
Violanti, Yolante, Iolantha, and Iolant, 269 
Violetta, a Christian name, 237 
Virgin, a proper name, 248, 415 
Visage family, 189 
Visaker family, 189 
Voltaire (F. M. A.), verses upon, 40% 
V. (V.H.L.L.1.C.1.) on epitaphs, 125, 485 
Forbes (Arthur), of Brux, 308 
Parallel passages, 464 
Printers’ errors, 386 
Pronunciation in singing, 357 
“Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” 525 
Wycherly and Burns, 158 
Y, termination in place-names, 455 


Ww 


W substituted for R, 95 
Wade (C.) on Banwell Court, Somerset, 88 
Wag, its meaning and derivation, 98 
Wait (S.) on unsettled baronetcies, 15 
Wake (H. T.) on aring inscription, 528 
Wakeling (G.) on a water-colour drawing, 388 
Walcott (M. E. C.) on abbeys and castles in Scotland, 
497 
Armour in churches, 494 
Arms of the English sees, 462 
** As sound as a roach,” 314 
Dominicals, 317 
Paten inscriptions, 27 
Sees, ancient English, 291 
Tintern Abbey, 75 
Waldeck (Count), his longevity, 182 





Wales, the first Prince of, 388 


Walford (E.) on an epigram, 367 
** Kuper’s”’: a tax, 349 
Walker (George), descendants of, 247 
Walker (George), ‘‘ The Vagabond,” 406, 497 
Walker (John), his “ Pronouncing Dictionary,” 146 
oro 


’ 
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Walmesley (Richard), inquired after, 248 
Walsingham (Thomas) and Sophocles, 405 
Wandesforde (Sir Christopher), Lord Castlecomer, 
327, 37 
Ward (C. A.) on Martha Bradley of 
Heath, 513 
Buddha, its meaning, 215 
“ Built,” used by Milton, 132 
Byron: ‘‘Siege of Corinth,” 393 
Chelsea Botanic Gardens, 463 
Christian names, double, 226 
Cipher writing, 305 
Collingwood (Lord), family, 96 
Cuper’s Gardens, 394 
“ Deinology,” 68 
Drury House, 138 
Greyhound, its derivation, 355 
Griffinhoofe, the name, 397 
** Guesses at Truth,” 89 
Trish bulls, 188 
Laplace, phrase attributed to, 447 
Leicester Square statue, 91 
* Macbeth,” music to, 298 
Parallel passages, 345 
** Relation of England,” 104 
Sculptor poet, 428 
Shake speare : Bacon, 161 
Society of Arts’ tablets, 155, 524 
Streel, a provincialism, 174 
Water-blast explained, 55 
Zinzan Street, Reading, 9 
Warren (C. F. S.) on covered altar-rails, 522 
Christian name changed, 295 
Christy collections, 74 
Churchill (J.), M.P. for Newtown, 173 
Epitaph, 337 
Haytian poet, 156 
Herrick (Robert), verses, 521 
Jesus, contraction for, 437 
Knurr and Spell, 133 
Latin and Greek verse, 391 
Liddell v. Westerton, 157 
Marriages in Lent, 495 
Newlyn surname, 53 
Place-names abbreviated, 93 
“* Poverty parts good company,” 112 
Rubrical query, 191 
Staffordshire : “The Widow of the Wood,” 88 
Stuart, Royal House of, 496 
Templars and Hospitallers, 173 
Valletorta (Reginald), Count de, 414 
Words passing from one language to another, 90 
Yange Monday, 74 
“ Washing an apron,” its meaning, 387 
Washington medal, 308, 375 
Waste-riff, a provincialism, 426 
Watch papers, 47, 94 
Water-blast, an ailment, 9, 55 
Water-colour drawing, anonymous, 388 
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Water-marks in paper, 89, 94, 136, 140, 357 
Waterloo, Napoleon’s scaffold at, 316 
Waterloo medal, 17 
Watts (Dr. Isaac), description of the first miracle, 107, 
179 
Wauton (Col. Valentine), the regicide, 110, 156 
W. (A. We on J. H. Sellars, { 314 
W. (C. A.) on the bittern, 77 
W. (C. L.) on will of Sir Lewis Clifford, 514 
Weale (W. H. J.) on Flemings at Norwich, 512 
Missale Dotinchemense, 467 
Weather sayings. See Folk-lore. 
Web ,on American States, 525 
Webb (T.) on “Memoirs of Civil War in Hereford- 
shire.” 448 
Webb (T. W.) on T. Allington, 497 
Coronerships, private, 129 
Kemble (Father), his hand, 92 
Swift family, 78 
Templars and Hospitallers, 110 
Zinzan Street, Reading, 216 
Wedgwood (H.) on “ As sound as a roach,” 525 
Proat, a neuter verb, 114 
Weir (Major) Edinburgh magician, his house, 188, 2 
Wellesley (Marquis of) and Lord Cornwallis, 24 
Welsh registers, abbreviation in, 428 
Welsh slates, lines on, 48 
,elsh Testament, 18, 276 
entworth family, 367 
entworth on Chattan clan motto, 146 
Wentworth (Sir Thomas) of Bretton Hall, 149, 213 
Wesley (John), his Abridgment of Thomas & Kempis, 
269, 300 
West (William), editor of the Aldine Magazine, 455 
Westminster Abbey, replacement of the grave-stones, 
160 
“ Westminster Drollery,” reprint, 360 
W. (G. E.) on Lucus, a grove, 205 
W. (G. W.) on Sir Christopher Wandesforde, 370 
W. (H.) on Buda: Ofen: Pesth, 36 
W. (H. A.) on missal query, 267 
Whele, meaning and use of the word, 
Whisky, the national drink of Scotland, 154 
Whistlers, the Seven. See Folk:-lore. 
Whiston (W.) on Byron’s “ Siege of Corinth,” 177 
Whitbrooke (Sir John) of Bridgnorth, 89 
White (G.) on bells of St. Martin’s, Epsom, 45 
Byron’s birthplace, 268 
White (Gilbert), MS. sermon, 428 
White (R.) on Rev. Thomas Gabb, 438 
Why, as an expletive, 213 
Wick, in place-names. See Wich. 
Wiggs= Buns or cakes, 138, 178 
“ Wild Irishman,” mail from. London to Holyhead, 188 
Will, a poetical, 226 
William I., medal, 67, 154 
Williams (S. H.) on Astucious, for Astute, 33S 
Christian names, double, 294 
" Christianity as Old as the Creation,” 195 
“ Deinology,” 155 
Dodd (Dr. Wm.), 14 
Domingo Sennies 209 
Duns Scotus : “ Quodlibeta,” 39 
Eye-glasses, single, 50 
Falconet the artist, 5 
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Williams (S. H.) on Fletcher, Bp. of Worcester, 293 
Gabb (Rev. Thomas), 33% 
Gobet (Pierre-Césaire-J oseph), 452 
Gunn (Charles Hains), 151 
Hardy (Rev. Samuel), 116 
** Hudibras,” 114 
Judges on circuit, 27 
Le Comte’s “ Mémoires de la Chine,” 234 
Like, as a conjunction, 217 
Mudford (William), 216 
Muse, a “gentleman,” 316 
Petronius Arbiter, 338 
Rendez-vous as an English word, 4 
Shakspeare Prize Essay, 444 
Silhouette (Etienne de), 194 
Virgin, a man’s name, 415 
Wingfield (Sir Edward Maria), 73 
Willow pattern plate, 69, 114 
Wilson (Sir Robert), his note-book quoted, 68 
Wilson (Thomas), M.P. for Stratford, 1812, 149 
Wing (W.) on Cromwell, and the almanack, 155 
* Letters of Sir Thomas Fitzosborne,” 408 
Willow pattern plate, 114 
Wingfield (Sie Edward Maria), his Christian name, 7: 
237, 478 
Wink, in place-names, 408, 455 
Winters (W.) on British Museum duplicates, 157 
Fuller (Robert), his burial, 229 
Luson family, 32 
* Pilgrim’s Progress,” 50 
Sneezing superstitions, 353 
Sutton ( Thomas), burial-place, 409 
Walmesley (Ric hard), 248 
Winton earldom : De Quincis, 129, 170 
Wish, a curious, 468 
Witchcraft in Scotland, 83 
W. (J.) on “ Battle of the Nile,” 369 
W. (J. W.) on Charles I. as a poet, 116 
“ Guesses at Truth,” 278 
Parallel passages, 25, 106, 
Society of Arts’ table ts, 2 
Temple (Sir William), 186 
Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” 15 
W. (M.) on Mrs. Wood and “ The Authentic Records,” 
«i 
Wollaston (Rev. William), “ Religion of Nature De- 
lineated,” 315 
Wolsey (Card Thomas) and the living Lydd, 148 
Women, an Ame rican eulogy on, 147, 433, 480 ; upon 
the stage, 248 
Wood (Mrs.) and “‘ The Authentic Records,” 12 
Woodcut, earliest dated, 49 
Woodward (J.) on arms of English sees, 519 
Banwell court, Somerset, 254 
Byron arms, 513 
Columbus, burial-place and arms, 152 
F.E.R.T. in the Savoy arms, 315 
Lancastro (Counts of), 419 
Mark (Count Von der), 368 
Medal of William I., 67 
Nobility granted to foreigners, 51 
Order of St. John, 27 
Seal of Prince of Livonia, 428 
Villers: Villiers, 294 
Violante, Iolantha, &c., 269 
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Woolley (F. C. 8.) on abbreviated place-names, 94 XIX. on Visage and Visaker families, 189 
Wooton re whe onng co. Beds, notice of Holland, 186 X. (J. P.) on “ Fruitless Enquiry,” 365 
Word formation, arbitrary or conventional, 216 X. (Z. Y.) on Cowper : Trooper, 276 
Words*passing from one language to another, 90, 136, 
336, 417, 438 ; changes produced by local dialects, 
197, 336 Y 
Wordsworth (William), “The Excursion” burlesqued, 
9; epitaph on Mrs. Quillénan, 10; allusion to witty | + — 9) ARK KOO 
} “ft “y b.: and Hogg, 9, 157: and Mary of y, the termination in place-names, 320, 455, 523 
am SY Ber M108, Bae Mary OF | 'Y. on Tom quad at Christ Church, 168 
Buttermere, 41 ° 114, 175 a Y ale ( — ge M: agazine, * 35 
Works, New, suggested by authors, 385, 496 Yesmeuth Geent. tes Rietoew 219 
7 > “Pp x 9? 900 ’ ’ Ss § V, ate 
W. (R.) on . Put up with it, i > ** Yelverton Marriage Case,” its illustrations, 466 
Wren (Sir Christopher) and Freemasonry, 280 Y ; 101, 174, 99 4Rn 
w iw Ad Loree ~epene yr eux, its derivation, 10 237, 398, 457 
. (W.) on Adam meaning north, south, &c., 76 Yew trees at Painswick. 805. 455 
Sau fa § K, 005, 45: 


W. (W. T.) on the bairn’s — Yllut on English translations, 334 


* om Young (Dr. Edward), his “ Night Thoughts” quoted 
15 


** John Jasper’s Secret, 
Wyat, Wyatt, and Wood families, 108, 
Wyatt or Wyat family, 87 
Wych, Hall, and Salt-works, 
Wycherly (William) and Burns, 

Wryclif (Robert de), enrolment, 

Wylie (C.) on “ Anecdote Lives,” 365 Zinzan family, ‘ 
Drury House, 75 Zinzan Street, Reading, 9, 53, 1 
Drury Lane, “ Private house" in, 3¢ Zornlin family, 269 
Frye (Thos.), engravings, 17 Z. (X. Y.) on Shakespeare’s name, 
Illustrations, 444 Z. (Z.) on “ The Butterfly’s Ball,” 
Leicester Square statue, 91 Caroline (Queen), 225 
Maynwaring (Arthur), 418 Coroner, its derivation, 59 

“ Jourdan family, 113 

x Illustrators of popular books, 511 
X. on Shropshire wills, 328 Sword, the e _ 1, 248 
Xavier (St. Francis), tombstone of a nephew of, 448 “ Whale’s Jubilee,” 518 
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